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... just a few things: 


HUMAN COMMUNITY PLANNING is 
not meant to be a socialist notion, de- 
spite the reaction of any ultraconserva- 
tive. 

Planning is a part of wisdom and 
prudence, St. Thomas would say. Does 
it not seem the height of folly and im- 
prudence to plan legitimately and co- 
operatively in many fields, such as eco- 
nomics and education and health, yet 
neglect the physical areas in which hu- 
man activity must take place? 

Planning human communities could 
lead, even in the United States, to the 
admirable sort of housing project un- 
dertaken by the brave little Colombian 
padre mentioned on p. 325, despite 
the prevalent lethargy among Ameri- 
cans and frequent hostility of interest- 
groups towards housing programs (see 
on the same page the very next item). 

From experience in housing authori- 
ty work, J. Dennis Clark has written 
of our mistakes and our opportunities 


to correct them. 
e 


Busy DELVING INTO the times of the 
somewhat neglected Frenchman, Fred- 
eric Ozanam, Father Francis J. Corley, 
editor of SOCIAL ORDER, pauses to point 
out some important ideals basic to Oza- 
nam’s life and activity, particularly as 
shown through the remarkable organi- 
zation which he founded, the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

e 


No ONE CAN control the whole 
world of opinion, and so William A. 
Durbin feels that he is free to express 
his views on “the right not to join a 
union.” 

In this issue SOCIAL ORDER had hoped 
to present an opposite view, “the duty 
to join a union.” Perhaps next month 
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an appropriate answer to Mr. Durbin’s 
article may be given here. 

This contribution, we hope, will 
provoke comment and further clarifi- 
cation. The passing reference to “com- 
pulsion” in “The Fruitless Steel Dis- 
pute” should be of interest (see, for 
instance, p. 295). 


RESPONSIBILITY SEEMS to have been 
the thing least desirable to the parties 
involved in the “costliest, longest, most 
disastrous and least-needed strike in the 
stormy history of the steel industry,” 
as Mr. Drinan describes it (p. 291). 

The newspaper and editorial writers 
have been charged with irresponsibility 
by Ed Marciniak. The President made 
his own strong accusations of the steel 
operators. Steel tycoons returned the 
fire on many fronts. Congress sat tight, 
hoping to force Mr. Truman to incur 
unpopularity at the time of the Chi- 
cago political conventions. The union 
answered charge with countercharge. 

This is hardly the place to bring it 
up, since Mr. Drinan has not explicitly 
referred to it, but the steel strike of- 
fers plain evidence that our congress- 
men and other leaders seem to have 
strange notions of the common good. 
They would hardly agree with Messner, 
who says that “the first fundamental 
function of society is the establishment 
of the external order . a negative 
function, largely fulfilled by law with 
the power of coercion behind it” (So- 
cial Ethics, p. 120). 

More positively, Messner says that 
the state, through its own special insti- 
tution for the purpose, must “‘direct, 
stimulate and promote the endeavors 
of its members in their social coopera- 
tion so as to make it function for the 
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economic and cultural welfare of so- 
ciety at large.” 

Unrestricted warfare between 
powerful groups, dangerous meantime 
to the whole nation, certainly is no 
part of the picture as Messner paints 
it, or Pius XI. 

Mr. Drinan, member of the bar in 
the District of Columbia, attempts in 
his article to survey the situation. His 
observations and conclusions could be 
quite fruitful—if congress, and all the 
participants, felt more responsible. 


two 


AMERICANS have not kept up with 
developments in Catholic Action as 
well as we might have. For many read- 
ers the short piece by the Sensers of 
Chicago will be a revelation (p. 298). 

Bob Senser is an assistant editor on 
Work, and together with his wife de- 
votes spare time to publishing Act, the 
Christian Family Movement periodical. 
Active and zealous, they are a fine ex- 
ample of the type of Catholic couples 
described in their sketch. 

C. F. M. evidently fills a need which 
could up to now hardly be satisfied— 
and it provides a vast field for the 
many former members of youth groups 
who otherwise would drop out of the 


picture. 
e 


THIS SUMMER at Calcutta, India, a 
small book was published under the 
title Reconciliation in South Africa. 
Its author, Dr. Henry Kurt Junck- 
erstorff, gives us here a summary of his 
report on the status of Indians in South 
Africa, a report undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Indian government. 

His article, ‘“Malan’s Other Dilem- 
ma: Indians,” reveals the close con- 
nection of the Bantu and Indian situa- 


tions. Indeed, it indicates that the self- 
righteous white-supremacist govern- 
ment, precisely because it has long suc- 
ceeded in repressing Indians, will pur- 
sue its measures of segregation with all 
the bitter evils in their wake. 

The latest news from this trouble- 
spot is that Natal’s disagreement with 
Malan may lead to secession from the 
union. Dr. Junckerstorff suggests a 
course of action towards justice and 


peace. 


THIS ISSUE’S WEALTH of book re- 
views on unionism fits well with the 
Drinan and Durbin articles (starting 
on p. 327). A number of them come 
from Father Mortimer H. Gavin, S.]J., 
who, after some years of service with 
the Institute of Social Order, now 
takes up work in industrial relations in 
the Boston area. 

Not to be overlooked in this month’s 
“Trends” is the resumé of recent ac- 
tivities in French unions, showing as 
it does the steady development of the 
Christian Trade Union. Somehow, in 
talk about French labor, the Christian 
group receives far too little attention. 

In “Books” there is a review of a 
work on European unionism, done by 
Dr. Junckerstorff. 

* 

“SociAL THOUGHT of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy,” the analysis by Fath- 
er Parsons in the last (June) issue, was 
cited by Secretary of Labor Tobin in 
his address at Catholic University’s 
commencement. Much comment has 
been heard on the article, which in 
pamphlet form has now sold 4,000 
copies. Prices on this valuable item 
are: single copy, 25c; five copies, $1.00; 
fifty copies, $9.00; one hundred copies, 
$15.00. 

R. B., Bij. 
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THE FRUITLESS 


Problems in Human Relations 


All the facts in the steel situation were 
not publicized widely enough, says Mr 
Drinan, with the whole controversy dimmed 
out by emotionalism and political fanfare 


STEEL UISPUTE 


Made Graver by ‘Settlement’ 


RoBERT F. Drinan, §S.J., LL. B. 


Weston College, 


OME 600,000 steelworkers 

dropped their work on the aft- 

ernoon of June 2 and walked 
out. Eight weeks later, with the na- 
tion shy eighteen million tons of steel, 
they resumed their labors after a legal 
and moral stalemate which brought vic- 
tory to neither management, labor or 
anyone this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Superlatives could hardly be exhausted 
on this strike, the costliest, longest, 
most disastrous and least-needed strike 
in the stormy history of the steel in- 
dustry. 

This terrible, self-inflicted wound on 
the American mobilization program is 
another proof that the nation does not 
yet possess adequate legal machinery 
for handling national emergency strikes, 
and further proof that until the time 
such legislation is enacted the nation 
might well consider the advisability of 
the no-strike, no lock-out pledge which 
was guaranteed during World War II 
through the offices of the War Labor 
Board. 


Background of Fifty Years 


There seems little doubt that the steel 
industry has traditionally lagged be- 
hind the American economy in labor- 
management relations. The age of the 
tycoon has lasted in the steel industry 
even perhaps to the present day. Labor- 
management relations as a result have 
often been turbulent, have seldom been 
settled over any long period of time. 
The bitterness in the massive struggle 
in 1937 when steel finally capitulated 
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Weston, Mass. 


to collective bargaining still rankles, 
it seems, in many hearts. 

The last five years in the steel indus 
try brings added evidence that labor- 
management relations in this enormous 
industry continue almost in the primi- 
tive stage. And this despite a highly 
responsible union with a mild if mili- 
tant leader, Mr. Philip Murray. The 
pledge of mutual cooperation and har 
mony which was included in the 1947 
contract between the steel industry 
and the C.1.O. steelworkers sounds 
strangely formalistic in view of the 
unnecessary 42-day strike in 1949 over 
non-contributory pensions and the even 
more calamitous stoppage in 1952, sup 
posedly over the element of compu!- 
sion in the union shop. 


Five Month Background 

The December, 1950 contract be- 
tween the steelworkers and the industry 
supplied the fifth round of wage in- 
creases, a maintenance of membership 
provision, the check-off and a no-strike 
pledge for 1951. But there was no 
escalator clause tied to the Bureau of 
Living Standards index. 
contract would have to be rewritten 
for 1952. During the last months of 
1951 Mr. Murray and the steel indus 
try leaders were negotiating at length 
but in late December nothing had been 
concluded. President Truman submit- 
ted the controversy to the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board for a non-binding reso- 
lution of the points in controversy. 
Since the W.S.B. is so intimately con 


Hence the 
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nected with the whole steel dispute, 
some comments about its hardly tran- 
quil history are in order. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 
authorized the President to set up ma- 
chinery to minimize labor-management 
strife in industries essential to the de- 
fense effort. Wide discretion was al- 
lowed the Chief Executive; the major 
restriction on the President in the 
labor-management field was that emer- 
gency measures should not be inconsis- 
tent with the Taft-Hartley law. As 
set up by the President, W.S.B. was in 
its original form a nine-man board with 
directive and mediatory power some- 
what similar to the Federal Conciliation 
Service. After labor’s dramatic walk- 
out on this arrangement in February, 
1951, the W.S.B. was reconstituted; 
the new board consisted of 18 members 
divided equally between labor, manage- 
ment and public representatives. The 
new board was granted the highly con- 
troversial “disputes function,” the 
power to make non-binding recommen- 
dations on problems other than wages 
and hours. This power was removed 
from the W.S.B. by congress in June, 
1952, as the direct result of the steel 
case. 

The reconstituted W.S.B. acted 
with prudence and success on the 45 
cases referred to it between May, 1951, 
and April, 1952. Even Mr. Charles 
Wilson, former Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization head, admitted that the 
W.S.B.’s record before the steel case was 
very good.’ But the steel case was 
Waterloo for the W.S.B. It would be 
a brave man who would pass judgment 
on the validity of the recommendations 
of the W.S.B. in the steel case. Two 
months of discussion with 3000 pages 
of testimony before 18 highly trained 
men presents a record of thoroughness 
that refutes the suggestion of arbitrary 
action or pro-labor bias.” it was of 


* See “The Last Days of Charlie Wilson,” 
Fortune, June, 1952. 

* The complete report of W.S.B. is avail- 
able in Senate Document No. 122 (1952), 
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course W.S.B.’s recommendation of the 
union shop that tied the Gordian knot 
between the clashing parties and it is to 
the origin of this recommendation that 
we must turn our attention. 


W.S.B. and the Union Shop 


Both labor and management repre- 
sentatives of the W.S.B. have them- 
selves to blame to some extent for the 
impasse created by the Board’s recom- 
mendation of this type of union secur- 
ity. If either labor or management had 
yielded a bit on this point a good deal 
of grief would have been spared every- 
one. The management members of the 
W.S.B. voted to return the issue of the 
union shop to the parties for renegotia- 
tion with the stipulation that the 
W.S.B. had no jurisdiction over such a 
dispute not directly connected with 
wages and hours. Labor representatives 
on the other hand desired the W.S.B. to 
recommend the union shop as desirable 
in the steel industry. The public mem- 
bers urged a compromise on the issue— 
return the union shop issue to the par- 
ties with the proviso that, in case the 
parties failed to reach an agreement on 
this point, the W.S.B. would reassume 
jurisdiction. This proposal was re- 
jected by both labor and management. 
The public members were therefore left 
with no alternative but to join with 
labor and recommend the union shop 
or to side with management and rule 
that W.S.B. was permanently without 
jurisdiction over this matter. The pub- 
lic members chose labor’s position on 
the grounds that union security is clear- 
ly within the disputes power of the 
W.S.B. 





Report of Subcommittee on Labor-Man 
agement Relations. The Board recom- 
mended a “package” of about 26!/, cents 
per hour and various fringe benefits. The 
issue of the increase in steel prices war 
ranted by the W.S.B. “package” is a 
vastly complex question. See Senate Doc- 
ument No. 118, Statement on Steel by 
Ellis Arnall, of O.P.S., April 16, 1952. 
Contra: “Arithmetic of Steel Wage Con- 
troversy,” Monthly Newsletter of Nation 
al City Bank of New York, May, 1952. 
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Reactions to W.S.B.’s Findings 

From the very first it was clear that 
the steel industry would never accept 
the W.S.B. recommendations. It was 
charged that the findings were infla- 
tionary, that the wage increases could 
never be covered by the $2.88 a ton 
increase allowed under the Capehart 
Amendment to the Defense Production 
Act. The White House in retrospect 
seems to have been weak and inept in 
not forcing a solution at this time. 
Firm leadership at this time might have 
persuaded. the parties that a steel strike 
must be just out of the question. Nor 
can the Administration be absolved on 
the ground that it desired at all times 
that the parties work out their contract 
for themselves, because at the very end 
President Truman virtually forced the 
parties to write a contract. In any 
event there was no effective guidance to 
combine the recommendations of the 
W.S.B. and the demands of the O.P.S. 
in a way acceptable to the steelworkers 
and the “big six.” On April 8, 1952 
President Truman in desperation seized 
the steel industry and handed its man- 
agement over to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. In speeches needlessly inflam- 
matory both the President and Clarence 
Randall, head of Inland Steel, intensi- 
fied the alleged differences, which actu- 
ally were never too unsurmountable, 
between the parties.* 

President Truman’s aides wrote sev- 
eral highly technical legal documents in 
the hectic two days of April 8 and 9. 
If they had done their work a bit dif- 
ferently, it seems to this writer, the 
outcome might have been better for the 
administration and for the nation. The 
documents (especially the letter to con- 
gress of April 9 explaining the reasons 
for the seizure) should have stressed the 
fact that the President had no inten- 
tion of making law, but that he desired 
only to prevent an intolerable eventu- 
ality by the only means within his com- 


* See Vital Speeches, Vol. 18, May 1 and 
15, 1952. 
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mand. The further point should have 
been made with some vigor that no ef- 
fort was being made to settle a labor 
controversy on the government’s terms 
by government compulsion. The fail- 
ure to make these points clear and the 
subsequent embarrassing admissions in 
court by government counsel may well 
have cost the White House its case in 
the seizure decision. 


The Courts Take Over 


The first decision in this celebrated 
case will hardly go down in history yet 
it is not without its force. Judge Holt- 
zoft ruled 1. the steel companies could 
show no irreparable damage, and 2. if 
the seizure was valid the companies 
could recover from the government in 
the Court of Claims; if it were invalid 
they could recover under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act. It is of course the 
second decision in this case, the ruling 
by Judge Pine, which set the tone of 
all that followed. 

One can appreciate the Pine decision 
and that of Justice Hugo Black only if 
one studies the record of the oral argu- 
ments of this case before Judge Pine.‘ 
Government counsel placed no reliance 
whatsoever on any specific statutory or 
constitutional grant of power to the 
President. A broad, inherent residuum 
of power was claimed for the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. The “stewardship” theory of 
the presidency was thus urged in its 
vaguest and most undesirable form. In 
the oral pleadings before Judge Pine 
government counsel failed to refine and 
distinguish this theory. It was not dif- 
ficult therefore for Judge Pine to write 
a devastating refutation of the “stew- 
ardship” theory, exalting the notion of 
the separation of powers and crushing 
out Theodore Roosevelt’s ideas on the 
presidency with apt quotations from 
former Chief Justice Taft. Govern- 
ment counsel did, to be sure, cite the 


* The entire record with briefs, etc., ap- 
roaches 1000 pages. In Supreme Court 
ioe Docket No. 744 and 745, Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company v. Saw- 

yer. 
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several cases in which prior presidents 
had seized private property without au- 
thorization of statute. But the Justice 
Department lawyers failed to exploit 
the force of these precedents. Judge 
Pine dismissed all of them because the 
legality of the seizure had not been 
specifically validated by any court de- 
cision. He made no mention of possi- 
ble congressional ratification or implied 
approval by the courts which, in some 
of the cases, allowed a claim against the 
government. Nor does he consider the 
question of possible congressional ac- 
quiescence in and even ratification of 
the President’s seizure of the steel mills. 

The decision of Judge Pine enunci- 
ates no doubt orthodox doctrine on the 
separation of powers, but it should be 
seen in the context created by counsel 
for the government. It fails moreover 
to use a good deal of the material which 
diligent Justice Frankfurter discovered 
and employed against the seizure; it 
neglects completely the view which 
Chief Justice Vinson adopted in his 
dissent. 


The Supreme Court Decides 


It is not pleasant to suggest that even 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
might be influenced by articulate and 
adroit public relations experts retained 
by steel companies. But the decision by 
Judge Pine had been elevated to such a 
dignity by means available to those who 
can afford them that it would have 
been a brave Supreme Court which 
would have overturned a decision that, 
as a matter of fact, possibly settled the 
case at hand in a manner correct ac- 
cording to counsel’s presentation of the 
issues. In any event the Supreme Court 
decision followed the lines and the tone 
of the Pine ruling. Be that as it may 
the Supreme Court decision brought 
further chaos into the steel picture, in- 
creased the ineffectiveness of the admin- 
istration and strengthened the determi- 
nation of congress to insist on the use 
of the Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction. 
294 





It is hardly possible here to summa- 
rize, much less evaluate, the 120 pages 
of opinions by the Supreme Court in 


the steel case. The narrowly defined 
question at issue was the President’s 
power to take property without statu- 
tory authorization, and not during a 
time of war. The Court decided that 
congress had reserved this power to it- 
self. In this decision the Court, espe- 
cially Justice Frankfurter, argues out 
a strong case for its position; but on the 
second question of whether or not the 
present emergency is equivalent to a 
state of war the Supreme Court decision 
is far less satisfactory. It is around 
this second factor that Chief Justice 
Vinson, joined by Justices Reed and 
Minton, builds his dissent; his approach 
tends to be more realistic than legal 
istic. 

The Supreme Court decision is val- 
uable in that it asserts that the ever- 
expanding powers of the Chief Execu- 
tive are subject to judicial check and 
that the President dees not have law- 
making powers. On the other hand, 
it seems that the decision does not clar- 
ify the unique position of the White 
House in a declared national emergency 
and an actual war being conducted in 
Korea, as well as in a psychological and 
military offensive against a global en- 
emy. It is most unfortunate that a 
debate about the Founding Fathers’ no- 
tions on the separation of powers had 
to be injected into an already complex 
labor-management imbroglio, and that 
the debate had to be resolved in a way 
that added little to our knowledge of 
the President’s powers and absolutel; 
nothing to the solution of the steel im- 
passe. 

Congress Abdicates Its 
Responsibility 

If any one person or organization 
can be blamed for the stee] strike, it is 
congress. After the Supreme Court 
ruled that the President could not seize 
the steel industry without benefit of 
statute, the responsibility to act rested 
clearly with congress. Once again un 
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fortunately the White House was weak; 
humiliated by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion the Chief Executive asked congress 
either for seizure power or a directive 
to use the Taft-Hartley law. The ad- 
visors to the President should have 
known which alternative the congress 
would select; they should have known 
that congress was in a mood that pre- 
ferred to humble the White House 
rather than checkmate the Kremlin. The 
President could have and should have 
made out a striking case why a Taft- 
Hartley injunction would not promote 
collective bargaining in this instance 
and should have demanded legal ma- 
chinery to open the steel mills. 

President Truman has used the na- 
tional emergency injunctive provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law some nine 
times. It is not possible to make an 
induction to conclude that this process 
would be suitable for any particular 
emergency; each of the cases in which 
it was employed was unique. Sometimes 
it seems to have precipitated a settle- 
ment, other times it did not. In the 
steel situation there seems to be cred- 
ible evidence that an injunction would 
not have hastened the formation of a 
collective bargaining agreement. By 
use of the W.S.B. the parties had al- 
ready achieved every benefit derivable 
from the cooling-off period of Taft- 
Hartley. The enormous psychological 
block which, rightly or wrongly, the 
steelworkers have to the Taft-Hartley 
process, would in itself tend to hinder 
a quick settlement. Then there is the 
very real consideration that the steel- 
workers had already postponed their 
strike for 99 days and further delay 
would be inequitable. 

But even if it had been advisable to 
invoke the Taft-Hartley injunction 
after the Supreme Court decision, it 
was still the obligation of congress and 
not of the White House to effectuate a 
settlement in the steel industry. The 
use of the Taft-Hartley emergency pro- 
visions is absolutely discretionary with 
the President and never mandatory. 
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Hence the responsibility to act in this 
instance remained with congress after 
the President had in his discretion de- 
clined to use the injunction. But con- 
gress continued to do nothing. The 
White House followed suit and for a 
period of weeks abdicated all leadership 
in the steel dispute. 


Private Negotiations Continue 

Weeks of bargaining showed that 
the “big six” and the steelworkers had 
agreed on a compromise version of all 
the recommendations of the W.S.B. ex- 
cept the union shop. Vigorous pro- 
nouncements came from high steel ex- 
ecutives that they would not be a party 
to a contract which forced an Ameri- 
can citizen to join a union against his 
will. For anyone even very slightly 
informed about labor-management re- 
lations such propaganda—the word is 
not too strong—has a hollow ring. Be 
that as it may, the steel industry took 
a strong position against the union shop. 
The union on the other hand had stated 
publicly on a number of occasions that 
the union shop was a “must.” Under 
the circumstances this issue, which 
seems to be relatively unimportant, be- 
came a major obstacle in the way of a 
settlement. 


The Union Shop Issue 


Union security has been and is the 
most emotional issue in the whole field 
of labor-management relations. The 
recent wide-spread. misrepresentation of 
this issue in the steel strike continues 
in that tradition. From a very mod- 
erate point of view the union shop, as 
authorized in Taft-Hartley, was a log- 
ical derivative of the December, 1950 
contract of the steelworkers with the 
industry. This agreement guaranteed 
that all who were in the union must 
continue their membership and that the 
companies, by means of the check-off, 
would see to it that all these members 
would pay their dues. From 85 to 95 
per cent of all the workers belonged to 
the union and during the first six 
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months of 1952 in which these workers 
were held by no contract to retain their 
membership in the union, there was no 
reported substantial decrease in union 
membership. From these facts was it 
not reasonable for the authorized bar- 
gaining agent of the workers to ask 
that all new workers be obliged to join 
the union within a month after being 
hired, an arrangement authorized by 
the Taft-Hartley Act itself? The 
granting of such a union shop on the 
part of the steel companies would not 
be a radical departure from their pre- 
vious recognition of the union as bar- 
gaining agent. 

In view of these facts it is some- 
what difficult to accept the report that 
the negotiating parties were “dead- 
locked” simply over the union-shop 
This is especially true when one 
considers that the Bethlehem compro- 
mise formula, accepted by the union 
but refused by the “big six” midway in 
the eight-week strike, brings security 
to the union, freedom to the worker 
and the absence of compulsion on the 
part of the employer. This Bethlehem 
formula provides that all new workers 
have an escape period during which 
they can opt not to join the union; 
failure to act during this period makes 
membership mandatory. This type of 
union shop is patterned after the Gen- 
eral Motors contract according to which 
new workers have to maintain their 
union membership for a year, after 
which there is a period of escape. In 
contracts of this type it has been found 
that only an infinitesimal part of the 
union members will avail themselves of 
the escape clause. Workers do not ap- 
parently value the right mot to join a 
union with the same enthusiasm with 
which some industrialists have been 
fighting for such a right. 


The Drift to Chaos 
As the strike entered its sixth week 
the pressure to settle was intense. Un- 
employment in industries dependent on 
steel was creeping to the million mark. 
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issue. 


But there was not sufficient public 
moral indignation to persuade the Ad- 
ministration to take the vigorous steps 
necessary to compel the reopening of the 
steel mills. The whole mobilization 
program was drifting towards chaos. 
The last fortnight of the strike was 
particularly disastrous. 

When finally President Truman on 
July 23 called Mr. Fairless and Mr. 
Murray to the White House and vir- 
tually forced a settlement, the disas- 
trous results of the strike had reached 
into every segment of the economy. In 
the settlement the government allowed 
an average price rise of $5.64 for all 
steel products, an average of 22 cents 
an hour wage increase and the parties 
agreed to the Bethlehem formula on the 
union shop. All of these differences 
could have been composed a month be- 
fore the actual settlement had there 
been the compulsion to settle. The 
items of difference between the parties 
during the second month of the strike 
were paper-thin, almost nominal. 


Is the Settlement Inflationary? 


The White House by conceding a 
price rise to the steel industry has in- 
troduced considerable confusion into its 
price stabilization program. ‘The in- 
crease allowed is far below the $12 a 
ton increase originally claimed by the 
steel companies but it is also far above 
the $3 increase which the Office of 
Price Stabilization insisted was sufficient. 
The evident conflict between the O.P.S. 
and Mr. Steelman will not be easily 
reconciled. Clearly the whole wage- 
price stabilization program presents at 
this writing a very confused picture. 

Experts in economics will give fun- 
damentally different answers to the 
question of whether or not the White 
House’s concessions to the steel indus- 
try will aid the inflationary spiral of 
prices. An answer depends so com- 
pletely on a professional interpretation 
of a complex set of facts that the ready 
answers of the nation’s editorial writers 
are of little value. Nor is it possible, 
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it seems to this writer, to give an an- 
swer before observing the long-range 
effects of the steel settlement on the 
whole economy. 


New Era for the Steelworkers 

The July 24 agreement was accom- 
panied by hearty mutual expressions of 
future cooperative intent on the part of 
union and management. But the bit- 
terness of the steelworkers, intensified 
by three long strikes since 1946, will 
hardly be mitigated by Mr. Fairless’ 
promise of amity. At the beginning of 
the strike he declared in a nation-wide 
address that the union shop is no dif- 
ferent in principle from the now out- 
lawed “yellow dog” contract. Such 
words are not only unrealistic, but 
actually insult both labor and man- 
agement groups who have found in the 
union shop a way to permanent har- 
mony. And these groups include 58 
per cent of the workers in organized 
industry. But perhaps the public in- 
dignation at the loss of 20 per cent of 
the nation’s steel in 1952, with all the 
dificult consequences thereof, will sup- 
ply the occasion to the leaders of the 
steel industry to bring their labor pol- 


See Monthly Labor Review, 73 (Novem 
ber, 1951) 552-56. Out of a sample of 
5,581,000 workers in organized plants it 
was found that 58 per cent of the work- 
ers were covered by the union shop, 13 
per cent by membership-maintenance 
provisions and the remainder by an ar- 
rangement in which the union was rec- 
ognized as the sole bargaining agent. It 
is interesting to note that 60 per cent of 
union-shop contracts provide for the 
while 80 per cent of the con- 
tracts guaranteeing less than the union 
shop agree to the checkoff. 


( hec koft 
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an a 


icies more in accord with reality and 
justice. 

In any event, the time has come for 
a completely new approach to union 
security in the steel industry. The de- 
mand for the union shop has been put 
forward by the steelworkers with all 
the emotionalism born of a day of union 
insecurity. And the rejection of this 
demand by the steel industry has been 
publicly stated with rhetoric not uncol 
ored with the fervor of the open-shop 
era. It is to be hoped that the nation 
will not have to submit to this fruitless 
dispute two years hence when the union 
will probably seek the union-shop with 
out restrictions. 


New Legislation Needed 

Not only must there be a new ap- 
proach by the parties, but there must 
also be new and adequate federal legis 
lation to take care of situations where, 
as in the steel strike, the Taft-Hartley 
Act or its equivalent has been used and 
yet neither congress nor the parties act 
to resolve the strike. There may be 
need to restudy our tax laws to dete 
mine whether their provisions permit 
large industries to escape the normal 
penalties of a strike and accordingly 
have little desire to terminate it quickly. 
Above all, there mus. be a realization 
by both unions and large 


that they are quasi-public institutions 


CO! porations 


on whose harmonious cooperation and 

development the welfare of the entire 

free world depends. 

* An informative study of union security in 
France, Germany, Sweden and _ the 
United Kingdom is Kurt Braun’s The 

Right to Organize and Its Limits, Brook 


1 
i 


ings Institution, 1950, pp. 331. 
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“One of the closest approaches to the 
practices of the first Christians” is the re 
action of not only one Monsignor, but of 
ll who see the witness of such dynamism 


FAMILIES WORK FUR CHRIST 


Can the Neighborhood Be a Haven for Subsidiarity? 


BoB AND WILMA SENSER 


Chicago 


r’s A POOR NEIGHBORHOOD 

and a tough one. Some of the 

riders who pass through it high 
on an elevated train may wonder, 
“What good can come from this neigh- 
borhood?” Into the heart of it one 
night walked a priest from Washing- 
ton. He climbed three flights of stairs 
of an old building, and sat in on a 
meeting of eight couples from the local 
parish. 

In his 66 years the priest-visitor, 
Monsignor John O’Grady, secretary of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, has taken a close look at what 
is commonly called Catholic Action. 
After two hours at this meeting, Mon- 
signor O’Grady said that the couples 
had “one of the closest approaches to 
the practices of the first Christians that 
I have ever seen.” 


Ten Years Old 


The meeting was a regular one of 
couples belonging to the Christian Fam- 
ily Movement (C.F.M.). Their group 
is a basic parish unit of C.F.M., known 
as a “‘section.” Sections are organized 
in 90 U.S. cities. In the Chicago area, 
where C.F.M. got an early start ten 
years ago, there are today 80 sections 
operating in 54 parishes. 

Late in June, 120 couples from vari- 
ous parts of the U.S. met at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame for the fourth 
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C.F.M. convention. Here, too, couples 
merited that ancient praise, ‘‘Look how 
these Christians love one another.” A 
report made by couples from James- 
town, North Dakota, for example, said: 


“In discussing the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, one couple reported 
that on the outskirts of town a widow, 
mother of three small children, was 
forced to carry all her water for drink- 
ing and washing, because her well had 
become contaminated. The group took 
as their Gospel action the testing and 
cleaning of the woman’s well. 

“The men in the group went to her 
home on a Friday evening immediately 
after work. By the time it was dark, 
the cleaning job was completed, and 
then all enjoyed a pot-luck supper to 
gether.” 

Or take a report from Willow Run, 
Michigan: “‘We are in a very transient 
type of federal housing project 
Our present membership is six couples 
A group action: we provided bedding 
to a family whose apartment was com 
pletely burned out. As a result of the 
C.F.M. inquiry on sex education of 
children, we have a parish program on 
the subject tentatively planned for Oc 
tober.” 

Many more such acts of service 
could be listed here, but they don’t ex 
plain much about the nature of C.F.M 
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What makes C.F.M. “different” from 
other apostolic organizations? C.F.M.’s 
distinguishing marks popped up all dur 
ing the three-day convention, and in 
the final talk Monsignor Reynold Hil- 
lenbrand, pioneer C.F.M. chaplain, sum- 
marized them. He singled out “four 
particular items in the genius of the 
Christian F amily Movement.” The 
four: 


Four Marks 


1. C.F.M. is based on small groups 
of couples (four to eight), small 
enough for each member to have a 
voice and to share in the actions. “We 
have finally cut through the knot of 
getting to the people who are so im- 
portant in the oneness of Christ.” 

2. C.F.M. uses the Inquiry method— 
a process of observing one’s surround- 
ings, judging what is wrong in the 
light of Christian principles, and act- 
ing together to correct the wrong. The 
result is not only a series of good deeds. 
More important, the process shapes good 
Christians. 

“Week after week, fortnight after 
fortnight, month after month, this 
shaping process is going on so that we 
are merged more into the mind of 
Christ, with a greater surety in our 
thinking, a greater surety in expressing 
We come to know what the 
Church stands for and what the Church 
wants.” 


oursely es. 


3. The priest—‘‘an outsider but in- 
dispensable”—is close to each section as 
its chaplain, and “‘from him you get 
the riches of the Church.” 


4. “This movement aims at the for 
mation of the complete apostle. 


“Our Lord wants His redemptive in- 
tluence brought into all of human life, 
into every human relationship. There 
fore, this movement has to create the 
apostle to do the job. Our Lord wants 
His redemptive influence to get into 
economic life, civic life, international 
life—and obviously domestic life and 
parochial life.” 
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These are the main principles behind 
C.F.M. But how do they work out 
in the concrete? 


The Regular Procedure 


After the convention each couple re 
turned home armed with the new “An 
nual Inquiry Booklet,” 
weekly meetings from July, 1952 to 
June, 1953. 
are civic responsibility, work and recre 
ation. 


covering bi 
General subjects covered 
As you read this, most of the 


Like 


other meetings, this one has five parts 


groups will be on Meeting 5. 


(in addition to the opening and clos- 
ing prayers): Gospel discussion, liturgy 
discussion, reports from the couples, so- 
cial inquiry and remarks by the chap- 
lain. 

A few days before each meeting, the 
chaplain meets with the leader-coupie 
and. usually with one other couple to 
prepare, but not blueprint, the meet 
ing. The leader-couple ordinarily leads 
the social inquiry, and other couples 
rotate the job of leading the other dis- 
cussions. Each couple is supposed to 
discuss the meeting at home ahead of 
time. 

The text for Meeting 5’s Gospel dis 
cussion is from St. Luke’s Chapter 12 
(22-31), Our 
advice, “Do not be anxious tor 
life, what you shall eat. 
the four questions asked: ““What should 
attitude 
cars, household furnishings?” 
social inquiry which follows later, this 
winds up with a 
application of the Gospel to the cou 


which contains Lord’s 

your 
Among 
clothes, 


be our toward new 


Like the 
concrete action, an 
ples’ own conduct. 

The liturgy discussion is on the feast 
of the Holy Guardian Angels (October 
2). One of the four questions: “How 
can we get our Angels to help us in 
C.F.M.?” 

“Use of 
ject of the social inquiry. 
tions: ““What is the purpose 
time? Should we plan the use of free 
time to include cultural activities, rec 
reation, reading, s piritual improve 


Leisure Time” is the sub 
Sample ques 


of free 
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ment?” The questions lead up to a spe- 
cific action that all in the group agree 
to perform. At the next meeting the 
members make a report on their actions. 


Objections 


Two frequently heard objections to 
this procedure are: 1. “Reporting is too 
much like bragging” and 2. “The ob- 
serving part is too much like snooping 
into other people’s business.” 

In answer to the first objection, Fa- 
ther Gerard P. Weber, C.F.M. chaplain 
in Chicago, writes in his booklet, C.F.M. 
Chaplain’s Manual: “Reporting actual- 
ly makes for humility rather than pride. 
What is expected is so great, what is 
done is so little. Failure as well as 
success should be reported. There is 
a certain mortification in admitting 
failure. This in itself is a big factor 
in developing the spiritual life of the 
people.” 

In answer to the second objection, 
Act, C.F.M.’s bi-monthly paper, said: 
“We should never make our observa- 
tions in such a way as to arouse sus- 
picion or resentment. . .. But we 
should remember that, Cain to the con- 
trary, we are our brother’s keeper, and 
we can’t help him if we don’t know his 
problems. This means that, day in, 
day out, we must cultivate him and 
his interests. Then we can find out 
specific things about him for an in- 
quiry without stepping out of charac- 
ter.” 

Both clerical and lay guests at the 
convention publicly praised the couples 
for being “real people,” “sparkling,” 
“alive.” As Monsignor Hillenbrand em- 
phasized, this is so not just because of 
the members’ own characters but also 
because of the nature of C.F.M. 

C.F.M.’s method is deeply imbedded 
in reality, both supernatural and tem- 
poral. Couples are encouraged to grow 
daily in their love of God—a love 
which, if it is at all genuine, is bound 
to overflow into love for God’s chil- 
dren and a concern about their wel- 
fare. 
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Families and Paganism 


One extreme view toward the world 
is that there is nothing or very little 
wrong with it, except for the evil of 
communism, and so families build their 
lives around the pursuit of pleasure and 
profit, with some time out for prayer 
and the condemnation of communism. 
The other extreme view toward the 
world is that it is very evil, so evil 
that all Christians should flee it to live 
where they will not be infected. 

But C.F.M.’s technique, which sheds 
both these extremes, is frankly mission- 
ary. The missionary cannot be com- 
fortable, so long as he recognizes that 
there is paganism in the world, even (to 
the extent that there is sin) in himself. 
The missionary does not hide, because 
it is his vocation to transform pagan- 
ism into love of God and His laws. 


Throughout the country C.F.M. 
groups are working on ways to be mis- 
sionaries in all phases of their life. It 
is rather easy to understand what it 
means to be a lay missionary in the 
strictly religious sense (encouraging 
people to attend Mass on weekdays, for 
example). But what does it mean to 
be a lay missionary in the full sense 
meant by the Popes? 

Pius XII recently told the World 
Union of Catholic Women’s Organiza- 
tions in Rome: “This action the Church 
and humanity expect of you: action 
aimed at wiping out hatred, at forging 
bonds of brotherhood between people, 
at eliminating the material causes of 
conflict, such as want, unemployment, 
obstacles to emigration and the like.” 

As with all apostolic organizations, 
such missionary work is C.F.M.’s big- 
gest challenge.’ 


‘ Some C.F.M. publications are C.F.M. 
Chaplain’s Manual, which explains the 


why’s and how’s of the Movement not 
only for chaplains but also for lay peo- 
ple (75 cents); the Annual Inquiry Pro 
gram, which covers 25 meetings on civi 
responsibility, work and recreation (0! 
cents). Offices are at 100 West Monro¢ 
St., Room 1808, Chicago 3, III. 
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The relation of unions to the achieve 
ment of Christian social order is not clear, 
the author thinks, nor will it be clarified 
by insistence upon a universal obligation 


THE HIGHT NUT TU JUIN A UNIUN 


Reflections on the Advocacy of a General Moral Obligation 


WittiaMm A. DursBIn 
Detroit 


HERE IS A GROWING it- 

erature on the question of 

whether or not an individual 
working man has a moral obligation to 
join a union. The subject has been de- 
bated in a wide range of publications, 
from A.C.T.U. newspapers to learned 
theological journals. Discussion has 
now moved from the learned period- 
icals and has even, on occasion, been 
aired in the secular press. Views of 
some of the participants in the debate 
are being utilized by labor unions in 
their organizing efforts. Insistence by 
1 union upon a “divine right” to the 
allegiance of the Catholics among their 
prospective members raises serious ques- 
tions about the propriety of proclaim- 
ing a universal moral mandate in a mat- 
ter which is not only exceedingly com- 
plex, but also charged with consider- 
able social tension. 


Subject Quite Specific 


Let it be said at the outset that this 
discussion does not attempt to evaluate 
the achievements of the labor move- 
ment. Certainly they have been many 
and memorable. Clearly the Church 
has approved the principle of working 
men’s associations and has wisely en- 
couraged the faithful to support them. 
Quite specifically, however, we are con- 
sidering here the advocacy of a general 
moral obligation to join labor organ- 
izations. 
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Prudence would seem to require that 
general obligations be imposed only 
wiien those obligations are clear and 
emphatic. There are all kinds of unions 
in the United States, just as there are 
all kinds of managements. The rela- 
tionships between employees and man- 
agement exist in almost infinite variety, 
and there is wide range in the degree of 
harmony particular companies have 
achieved. In the face of these variable 
conditions, the insistence upon a gen- 
eral moral obligation loses much of its 
meaning. 


Views of Quebec Hierarchy 


Authorities are not in full agreement, 
apparently, upon the basis for imposing 
a duty to join a union, but the letter 
issued by the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the civil province of Quebec in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, includes a fair statement 
of the position. Certainly it has been 
cited often in the literature on the sub- 
ject. 

Every man has the duty to see that 
all his professional interests are protected 
and secure. He has the duty to aim at 
obtaining for himself and his family all 
that is necessary to lead a truly human 
life, sheltered against the chances of the 
future. He has the duty to cooperate for 
the welfare of his fellow-citizens, especial- 
ly those to whom he is united by com- 
mon interests. He has the duty to col- 
laborate for the restoration of a more bal- 
anced social order by favoring the respect 
of justice in all the activities of labor, 
industry and commerce. The isolated 
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worker cannot achieve this. United with 
his fellow-workers, he will be able to per- 


form that imperious social duty. In the 
present state of things, therefore, there 
is a moral obligation to take an active 


part in the professional organization.’ 


There can be no question about the 
duties outlined. The first two pertain 
to a man’s responsibility to promote his 
individual good, and the second two are 
concerned with his obligation to work 
for the common good. The principles 
are clear. It is only the application of 
these principles to the facts of modern 
industrial society that generate the dif- 
ficulties. The final sentence of the 
paragraph quoted above has been taken 
to mean that the worker has a moral 
obligation to join a union. 


Restrictions Added 


It must be recognized, however, that 
the Bishops were speaking to the faith- 
Canada, where conditions are 
somewhat different from those in the 
United States. Moreover, in following 
paragraphs, the pastoral letter places 
restrictions upon the moral 


tul in 


stringent 
obligation: 


It must be added that such an organ- 
ization ought to draw its inspiration from 
the social doctrine of the Church.’ 


And later: 


Catholics have the duty to support the 
professional organizations which choose 
as a guide for their action the social doc- 
trine of the Church, and whose leaders 
admit moral authority in matters econom- 
ic and social. The mass of the workers 
receive their education almost insensibly 
from the association to which they belong. 
The spirit, the vigour which pervades the 
organized unit proceeds from the mind 
and the heart of the leaders. That vigour 
reaches afterwards all the members and 
conveys to them a particular concept of 
social life and professional relations. 
Hence the association is formative. It 
will be such in a Christian way, if it ex- 
pressly adheres, in its very constitutions, 
to the social principles of Christianity, 
and if the leaders who shape its action 


The Problem of the Worker in the Light 
of the Social Doctrine of the Church, 
Palm Publishers, Montreal, Par. 101. 
Tbid., par. 102. 
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are capable, through their living faith in 
the authority of Christ and the Church, 
of submitting their conscience as leaders 
to those principles. Otherwise the asso- 
ciation will lead the worker astray t 
materialism; it will imbue him with a 
false concept of life eventually made 
known by harsh claims, unjust methods, 
and the omission of the collaboration ne 
essary to common good.* 


Those who assert a general moral ob- 
ligation on the part of workers in the 
United States, where these requirements 
clearly cannot be fulfilled, must be pre 
pared to answer several interesting ques- 
tions. 


1. What Workers? 


Does the obligation to join a union 
extend to all employees who are not 
members of management? Does it in- 
clude educators, engineers, accountants, 
agricultural workers, civil servants— 
everyone who is employed or supervised 
by another? If not, where is the line 
to be drawn? Is the mandate universal 
in scope? Then, extended to its log- 
ical conclusion, it would bring about 
the organization of the majority of cit- 
izens into groups with vast resources 
and great power. It would require that 
the individual commit himself to living 
under what 
government, 
within the union 


is in effect an economic 
whether 


government is 


irrespective of 
that 
exercised democratically and with care- 
ful legal safeguards for the personal 
rights of its members. It is doubtful 
whether the advocates of the duty to 
join a union intend a result of this kind 
But if they do, a second question 1s 
raised immediately. 


2. What Unions? 

Does the duty to join a union exist 
without reference to the nature, pur 
poses and practices of particular organ 
izations? It is evident that no such en- 
dorsement can reasonably be implied 
Excluded immediately, for example, 
must be those unions which are con- 





* Thid., par. 103. 
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trolled or dominated by the communist 
party. Also excluded would be unions 
whose leadership is corrupt. In some 
cases, however, the legitimacy of the 
particular organization may not be so 
easily determined. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that the management of a labor or- 
ganization, however well intentioned, is 
so deeply entrenched that democracy is 
virtually abolished in the operation of 
the union. When the rank and file can- 
not practically influence policies, or 
exercise its own rights, is there a duty 
nevertheless to join such an organiza- 
tion? Or suppose that a particular 
union encourages coercion and physical 
violence, violates its contracts, or other- 
wise employs dishonest or immoral 
practices to achieve its ends. Can it be 
said unequivocally that the Catholic 
has a clear and binding moral duty to 
join such an organization? 

These are complex questions, and it 
is difficult to see how they can be 
decided except with full regard for the 
circumstances in each individual case. 


3. Individual versus Common Good 


It is clear that a man has duties not 
only to his neighbors, but to himself as 
well. When it is necessary, both to his 
own welfare and that of society, that 
he join a particular union, it cannot be 
successfully argued that he has no duty 
to do so. If, however, by joining the 
union in which membership is available 
to him, the working man would be sac- 


_ rificing, for example; uninterrupted em- 


ployment and steady income for what 
he believes to be a real danger of loss 
of work from strikes or walk-outs, can 
he be required to sacrifice his own wel- 
fare and that of his family? Under 
certain conditions perhaps so, but only 
if it could be shown that his joining 
the union was so necessary to the 
achievement of justice and harmony in 
society that his individual good must 
be forfeited. That brings us to the 
next consideration. 
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4. Do Unions Necessarily Advance 
Social Justice? 

Again, the question is not easily an 
swered, and certainly the answer cannot 
be valid without a careful examination 
of all of the facts surrounding both the 
labor organization and the company in 
each particular case. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a specific local is, as a matter of 
policy, working to destroy harmony be- 
tween management and_ employees. 
Such a situation might exist, for ex- 
ample, where management in good faith 
has won worker loyalty through an en- 
lightened industrial relations policy. It 
is conceivable that to the extent such a 
program achieved its objectives, the 
union’s claim upon the allegiance and 
the support of the employees might be 
weakened. For political reasons and to 
insure its own survival, the union 
might well work actively to destroy 
whatever harmony might be achieved. 
In these circumstances, is there never- 
theless an unequivocal duty to join and 
support the union? If so, it would be 
difficult indeed to reconcile it with 
man’s duty to act to promote a har- 
monious Christian social order. 


5. Pope Insists on Religious Nature 
In the United States today the Cath- 


olic working man, as a practical matter, 
has no alternative but to join a non-re- 
ligious or neutral labor organization, if 
he is to join one at all. In Quadrages 

imo Anno, Pius XI wrote: “It belongs 
to the Bishops to permit Catholic work 

ing men to join these unions, where 
they judge that circumstances render it 
necessary and there appears no danger 
for religion.”* The Holy Father, how 

ever, insisted upon certain precautions: 
“The first and foremost,” he said, “‘is 
that side by side with these trade unions 
there must always be associations which 
aim at giving their members a thorough 
religious and moral training. That 
these in turn may impart to the labor 


* Ouadragesimo Anno, America Press. pp 
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unions to which they belong the up- 
right spirit which should direct their 
entire conduct.” 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the 
\arious religious associations in contem- 
porary Catholic America which may be 
held to satisfy the papal injunction. 
Much more significant is the precept 
that religion must play a dominant role 
in the labor organization. Certainly it 
; clear that where a danger to religion 
exists, membership for Catholics is not 
merely not a duty—it is prohibited. But 
short of antagonism to the religious 
welfare of the membership, there are 
many degrees of adherence to Christian 
principles in today’s labor organizations. 
Again, in view of these further reserva- 
tions, it is difficult to see how a universal 
binding moral obligation on the part of 
Catholic working men to join unions in 
general can be asserted. 

An argument that deserves special at- 
tention is the notion that “the isolated 
worker cannot achieve” a more bal- 
anced social order. The assumption is 
made that he is powerless unless he joins 
a labor organization and, further, that 
in labor unions he will be able to per- 
form his social duties. In some periods 
of history, and indeed in some circum- 
stances today, that assertion may be 
true. Consider, however, this hypothet- 
ical situation: Suppose a worker is em- 
ployed by a management which is sin- 
cerely endeavoring to give employees 
the freedom to assert their individual 
rights. Suppose the management works 
earnestly to see that those rights are 
respected and that the individual wants 
and aspirations of employees are satis- 
fied. This situation is not entirely un- 
known in industry today. Suppose on 
the other hand that the only union 
seeking the employee’s membership is 
dominated by a close-knit, politically 
powerful leadership group. If the in- 
dividual worker has a choice between 
dealing alone with his management as 
an individual or joining an organiza- 


Ibid., p. 11. 
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tion in which he is powerless to influ 
ence its policies, is it clear that by join 
ing the union he can better serve either 
his individual good or the common 
good? 

The doctrine that organization is 
necessary for the working man in order 
that he may assert his rights in an in- 
dustrial society is based on the premise 
that the associations to which he will 
belong are in fact democratic in their 
operation. It is presumed that they 
will in all instances work in good faith 
for his interests. Indeed, in many cir- 
cumstances that presumption may be 
warranted, but in others it may not. 
The fact is that each individual situa- 
tion must be fully evaluated before a 
clear, binding moral duty can be estab- 
lished. 

Conclusion 

There can be no question in the 
minds of sincere intelligent men that 
one of the major problems in our cap- 
italist democracy is the conflict between 
management and employees. With the 
growth of labor organizations and the 
development of management associa- 
tions, that conflict has, to a large ex- 
tent, been institutionalized. In practice 
and in the process new barriers have 
been placed in the way of labor-man- 
agement cooperation. To the diver- 
gence of interests separating the indi- 
vidual worker from his employer have 
been added new factors growing out of 
the very nature of the labor organiza 
tion. It is not always politically possi 
ble for the leadership of a union to do 
what is best for the individual employee, 
when to do so might result in the loss 
of member loyalty or in the weakening 
of the strategic position the union holds 
in a nationwide industry. These things 
are probably inevitable, to some degree 
at least, in a highly organized industrial 
society. Nevertheless they exist, and 
thus far no real solutions have been 
found to the problems they have cre- 
ated. 

Unquestionably, the common good 
requires that all of these conflicts and 
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tensions besetting society be resolved— 
or at least minimized to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Every individual must 
work toward that end, whether he be 
manager or employee. Indeed, as Pius 
XI pointed out, “This longed-for social 
reconstruction must be preceded by a 
profound renewal of the Christian 
spirit, from which multitudes engaged 
in industry in every country have un- 
happily departed. Otherwise, all our 
endeavors will be futile, and our social 
edifice will be built, not upon a rock, 
but upon shifting sand.’ 

Nevertheless, the specific obligation 
of the individual is something it would 
seem that he himself must determine 
after a thorough evaluation of the par- 
ticular situation in which he finds him- 
self. He must act in the common good, 
but in view of the complexity of the 
situations confronting him, and in view 
of the wide variation among labor or- 
ganizations and management policies, 
perhaps the best interpreter of the effect 
of his action upon the common good 
is the employee himself. 

Admissions 

This discussion has not explored the 
evils which may be present on the side 
of management. The reason is that the 
assertion has been made that there is a 
duty to join unions and it is the union, 
therefore, which is automatically called 
into question. Undoubtedly, the abuses 
are not all on the side of organized la- 
bor. Indeed management, by its unjust 
and uncharitable policies, might well in 
some circumstances create an obligation 
for employees to join a union in their 


" Ibid., pp. 35-36. 


common interest. But it is one thing 
to recognize that there are occasions on 
which there is an obligation to join a 
union; it is quite another thing to assert 
that there is an obligation on every oc- 
casion, . 

Admittedly, the present relationship 
between labor organizations in the 
United States and the achievement of 
Christian social order is not clear. There 
is still considerable room for individual 
judgment. Unquestionably, the right 
to join unions clearly exists, and in ac 
cordance with Catholic social doctrine, 
it may be true that labor organizations 
can legitimately be supported and that 
the faithful can be encouraged to join. 
But before a clear duty to join a specific 
union can exist, there must be no reas- 
onable doubt that in its nature, its pur- 
poses and its practices, it is advancing 
both the individual good and the wel- 
fare of society as a whole. 

All will admit the right to argue 
that it is socially desirable or expedient 
or advantageous to join unions. But 
care should be taken that even this view 
be presented in such a way that the 
faithful do not interpret it as applying 
to all organizations, merely because they 
claim the working man’s allegiance. 
Perhaps, indeed, the common good can 
best be served by requiring unions to 
win their adherents by a clear demon- 
stration of their determination and 
ability to promote a truly Christian so- 
cial order. In any case, prudence would 
seem to require that in a matter such as 
this authoritative public statements be 
confined to something less than an ar- 
bitrary insistence upon a universal ob- 
ligation of union membership. 
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Involved in the total picture of minorities 
in South Africa are the descendants of la 
; oars ' 

rers led over by ambitious planters of 
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Natal Indians who “passively resist. 
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Reconciliation in South Africa Through International Law 


Henry K. JUNCKERSTORFF 
St. Louis University 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the 
sugar industry in the new Brit- 
ish colony of Natal a hundred 
years ago is the fount and origin of the 
Indian question in South Africa to-day. 


Planters Request Aid 


For when the Zulus of Natal, accus- 
tomed to a leisurely pastoral life, proved 
poor recruits for labor on the sugar cane 
fields, the millions of over-populated 
India offered an inexhaustible supply of 
workers. The Natal sugar cane plant- 
ers promptly petitioned the British Im- 
perial Government to permit them to 
import laborers from India. 

From the first, both the governments 
of Great Britain and of India interested 
themselves in the scheme of importing 
Indian labor into Natal. Though in- 
denture periods varied, the average was 
five years. After the term of indenture 
the laborers were entitled to a free pass- 
age back to India or to a grant of land 
in Natal. A law of 1870 provided for 
the free grant of land to such Indians, 
provided they commuted their right to 

free return-passage to India. Many 
immigrants preferred to take a land al- 
lotment instead of a free return-passage. 
Seme remained in employment, others 
acquired land or became traders or in- 
terested themselves in other enterprises. 


More Indians Enter 


The laborers from across the seas 
were followed by traders and Indians of 
other professions, all of whom, taking 
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advantage of unrestricted entry into 
Natal, laid the foundations of South 
Africa’s present day Indian population. 

The Indians throve in Natal. Their 
industry and frugality (“low standards 
of living’) enabled them to prosper in 
nearly every occupation they entered. 
In Natal’s coastal belt they established 
themselves as agriculturalists competing 
with their former employers. Working 
small plots of land, they cultivated veg- 
etables, tobacco, maize and fruit until 
in Durban and Pietermaritzburg, the 
two principal cities of Natal, they be- 
came almost sole suppliers to the local 
vegetable markets. 

The traders, coming in the wake of 
the indentured Indians, also found fa- 
vorable conditions in Natal and grad- 
ually became a strong economic factor 
there. 


Invaluable Contributions Attested 


Here some testimonies may be quoted 
about the important part played by the 
Indians in the development of Natal. 
The Wragg Commission (1886) said 
that its “strong opinion” was that “the 
presence of these Indians has been bene- 
ficial to the whole Colony, and that it 
would be unwise, if not unjust, to legis- 
late to their prejudice.” 

Stated Sir Leige Hulett, ex-Prime 
Minister of Natal, in July, 1903: 

‘ Spotlight on South Africa, Ministry of 

Information and_ Broadcasting, New 

Delhi, p. 4. 
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The condition of the colony before the 
importation of Indian labor was one of 
eloom, it was one that then and there 
threatened to extinguish the vitality of 
the country, and it was only by the Gov- 
ernment assisting the importation of labor 
that the country began at once to revive. 
The coast had been turned into one of 
the most prosperous parts of South Africa. 
They could not find in the whole of the 
Cape and the Transvaal what could be 
found on the coast of Natal—10,000 acres 
of land in one crop—and that was en- 
tirely due to the importation of Indians. 
. . . Durban was absolutely built up by 
the Indian population.’ 

Mr. Jan H. Hofmeyr, Deputy Prime 

Minister, declared in 1945: 

There is only one reason for the origi- 
nal introduction of Indians from India 
to what is now called the Union of South 
Africa—the desire of the Natal colonists 
ff those days to exploit the potential 
wealth of the coastal districts... . The 
ultimate end of this policy was clear from 
the outset. The Coolie was to be wel- 
comed as a permanent settler of the col- 
ony and as a contributor to its prosperity. 

. . His coming amply justified the pre- 
dictions of those who favored it.* 

Outcome of Competition 

The “European,” however, the Union 
government points out, was not so 
happy. He saw the Indian merchant, 
with his low standard of living, cut 
prices to catch the trade; he saw the 
Indian artisan and factory worker ac- 
cepting lower wages than would enable 
a European to live, and he feared a 
gradual deterioration in the standard of 
white civilization which he and his fore- 
bears had labored for two centuries to 
build up. The Indian was no longer 
working on the sugar estate. He had 
become a vegetable farmer on his own 
land, a trader in the country or a mer- 
chant in the towns; a factory-owner or 
worker, a wholesaler, a retailer, a law- 
yer, a doctor, a waiter or a launderer. 
He was in fact working and trading in 
competition with the European with 
the special advantage that (his needs 
ind wants being less than those of the 
‘European”) he was content with a 
smaller profit and a lower wage. 


* Ibid., p. 7. 
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The Indians described the 
quences as follows: 

There was a systematic deprivation of 
the rights of Indians, contrary to the let- 
ter and spirit of the conditions on which 
the Government of Natal had secured the 
consent of the Government of India to the 
emigration of Indian laborers. Beginning 
from 1885 measures were taken with the 
sole object of reducing persons of Asian 
origin to a position of permament inferi- 
ority vis-a-vis Europeans.‘ 

Approaches to the Problem 
What method should be applied today 

to approach the problem? In view of 
declarations and manifestoes by both 
parties, there is one basic idea which 
can serve as a foundation and which 
finally may establish confidence as the 
most important presupposition to recon- 
ciliation: both parties should want the 
best for the community in which they 
live, the welfare and common good of 
the South African Union and all its in- 
habitants. 

The government believes that every 
group in the population should be 
granted “individual life and develop- 
ment.” But here the bitter difference 
arises: Dr. Daniel Francois Malan,° 
actual Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa, undertakes the project by 
violently separating the white and non- 
white populations from each other for 
independent cultural development. The 
Indians, however, desire development— 
through complete protection in their 
full and equal civil rights as citizens 
and inhabitants of the Union. 

Understanding Essential 

There is one basic element offered by 
the experiences dealing with racial and 
religious minorities: the necessity of 
mutual understanding of the needs in- 
volved in the situation. This objective 
was not completely abandoned by both 
parties in discussing their “domestic af- 
fair” (as the government termed it 


conse- 


‘ Ibid., p. 4. 


* Thid.,, p >. 
* Treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
Ministry of External Affairs and Com- 


monwealth Relations, New Delhi, p. 6. 
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later, with world-wide repercussions) . 
Official publications emphasize that cer- 
tain political statements were delivered 
in election campaigns—in other words, 
that they should not be regarded as 
having validity for all times. This cir- 
cumstance should be remembered when- 
ever racial inferiority and race preju- 
dice are discussed. The UNESCO 
statement on this subject is pointed: 
The biological fact of race and the 

myth of “race” should be distinguished. 
For all practical social purposes “race” is 
not so much a biological phenomenon as 
a social myth. The myth “race” has 
created an enormous amount of human 
and social damage. In recent years it 
has taken a heavy toll in human lives 
and caused untold suffering. It still pre- 
vents the normal development of millions 
of human beings and deprives civilization 
of the effective co-operation of productive 
minds. The biological differences between 
ethnic groups should be disregarded from 
the standpoint of social acceptance and 
social action. The unity of man-kind 
from both the biological and social view- 
points is the main thing.® 

The Indians, on the other hand, con- 
tinuously state that they only want to 
call attention to their actual predica- 
ment and ask that they be admitted to 
discussion of race problems. 

In addition to these aspects there is a 
second essential element: the necessity 
of handling the problems outside the 
sphere of politics. In other words, the 
questions must be investigated exclu- 
sively by legal and administrative meth- 
ods. That sounds somewhat hard. It 
is, however, a way out of the dilemma. 
The crucial question may be formulated 
as follows: How to find a modus vi- 
vendi, a synthesis of the interest of the 
state on one side and of the racial group 
on the other, giving full satisfaction to 
both in the principle aspects and real- 
izing compromises in details. 


No Justification 


Upon examining the execution of the 
international treaty, the Cape Town 
Agreement and the local realization of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 


* Johannesburg Star, June 7, 1950. 
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Rights, there can be no doubt that the 
situation of the Indians in South Africa 
does not comply with the principles 
laid down in international law. 

The Union government was unable, 
according to the official documents re- 
leased, to give full evidence that even 
the fundamentals concerned were re- 
spected in legal and administrative 
practice within the Union of South Af- 
rica. 

There are, it is true, some favorable 
aspects to be noted in single fields, but 
the general discriminatory trend of the 
policy involved is evident in the legis- 
lative acts up to now. The official 
manifestoes looking to future legal and 
administrative attitudes also contradict 
the Cape Town Agreement and the 
most important provisions of the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

Even the Europeans in South Africa, 
impartially judging the measures of 
their own government, heavily oppose 
the “new era” in the relations between 
Europeans and Indians, commenting on 
the Asiatic Land Tenure and Represen- 
tation Act of 1948 as follows: 

By introducing the Group Areas Bill 
at this stage and pushing it through Par- 
liament with all its discriminatory pro- 
visions, the Union government have not 
only forfeited the possibility of coopera- 
tion with India, but they have also laid 
the Union open to the imputation of bad 
faith. That argument will doubtless be 
exploited to the utmost when the Indian 
dispute again comes on the agenda of 
the United Nations. The government, by 
their inordinate haste, have put the Un- 
ion in the wrong and weakened still fur 
ther its international position.” 

Neutral observers like Mr. John Fos- 
ter Dulles, representative of the United 
States at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations discussing the problem, 
commented: 


Too often in the past men have taken 
the false and superficial view that peace 
depended merely upon maintaining the 
status quo. The reality is that repression 
produces violent explosion unless the ef- 


UNESCO and Its Programme, Ill, “The 
Race Question,” UNESCO Publication 
791, p. 8. 
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forts at maintaining a peaceful order go 
hand in hand with efforts which advance 
the material, intellectual and_ spiritual 
welfare of mankind.* 

The Indian Ambassador stated in a 

speech at the same session: 

The conduct of the South African gov- 
ernment has shown no evidence of the de- 
sire, at any time, to attempt a settlement 
of the problem in conformity with the 
resolution of the General Assembly. In 
fact, their whole attitude indicates a sur- 
prising indifference to the dignity and 
prestige of this world organization.° 
This opinion was practically illus- 

trated by the declaration of the Minis- 
ter of Native Affairs of the Union of 
South Africa, Dr. E. G. Jansen: 

The propaganda campaign in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the United Na- 
tions has started. An intensive propa- 
ganda against South Africa is being con- 
ducted over there. What is at the back 
of all that agitation? I do not believe 
it is merely a question of the franchise. 
I believe, at the back of all this, the 
Asiatics generally are trying to get a firm 
hold on South Africa and the African 
Continent and that is the reason for a 
great deal of the adverse and very often 
untrue propaganda that is being made 
against us in India, in America, in Brit- 
ain, on the Continent of Europe and espe- 
cially at the meetings of the United Na- 
tions.*° 
There is a somewhat strange and ra- 

ther emotional explanation which in 
fact gave no answer to the complaints. 
The opinion of Dr. Jansen is completely 
based on errors. The whole world does 
not have anything against the Union of 
South Africa and the Europeans in the 
Union. But the free countries sharply 
condemn and disavow any violation of 
the fundamental rights and freedoms 
basic to democracy as the foundation of 
the world family represented by the 
United Nations. The free world has 
the obligation to defend these principles 
to prevent the decay of Western civil- 
ization. 


* Press release, Government of India In- 
formation Service, Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 16, 1950. 

® Tbid. 

“Treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
p. 6 
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False Fears 


But finally, why this fear that (as 
Dr. Malan pointed out) the Europeans 
should be compelled one day to leave 
the country if they were to treat Asiat- 
ics and Natives civilly? There are 
2,335,000 Europeans and 282,500 In- 
dians in the Union. With Europeans 
in all positions of governmental, legis- 
lative and economic life, how could 
such an expulsion ever be put into ef- 
fect? Even if the 8,500,000 Bantus, 
the most important native tribe, would 
enter the scene, no change would come 
up. Far behind the level of culture 
and the skill and the financial and eco- 
nomic power of the Europeans, the 
Bantus never will be able to head a 
movement expelling Europeans. 


Apartheid Brews Revolution 


Peaceful peasants, happy to enjoy 
mostly primitive living conditions, they 
may become a danger one day solely 
under the pressure of other native peo- 
ples of the “Dark Continent” revolu- 
tionized by Red inspirations and backed 
by other groups within their country as 
oppressed and despairing as the Bantus 
themselves. Thus the apartheid-policy 
if not curbed, finally will end in a 
mobilization of millions of natives of 
Africa fighting one day for the inde- 
pendence and freedom of their conti- 
nent. 

As a symptom, Professor Fred Ale- 
sander of the University of Western 
Australia points out that with race 
hatreds growing in South Africa, na- 
tives now look down on all whites, shun 
those who promote interracial good will 
and consider that imprisonment for vio- 
lation of race laws is an honor for 
Bantu young men. 

Said the Ambassador of India in the 
speech at the Ad Hoc Committee of 
the General Assembly, November 15, 
1950: 

No one knows better than I that situa- 
tions as difficult and delicate as the one 
under discussion cannot be changed by 
a miracle. There is no magic formula 
which can give us a solution. Great tol- 
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erance combined with endless patience 
and endurance are required to continue 
efforts toward the ending of policies 
which, in my humble opinion are as 
detrimental to those who formulate them 
as to their unhappy victims.** 

There is the will to grant independ- 
ence and free development to the racial 
groups including, of course, the Indians. 

Some Suggested Steps 

Two aspects may illustrate the ap- 
proach: 1. restoration of confidence 
between the Union government and the 
Indians; 2. introduction of a policy re- 
specting equally the interests of the 
state and of the minority concerned. 

Restoration of confidence may be re- 
alized by way of establishing an Indian 
Advisory Board, once proposed by the 
late Field Marshal Smuts with the mis- 
sion to protect Indian interests and to 
study the situation for submitting pro- 
posals to the legislative bodies. This 
Board should be an official organ of 
the administration composed by quali- 
fied members of the Indian community. 

Any policy to incorporate the In- 
dian community under the scope of 
self-administration would have three 
presuppositions: 1. granting the rights 
of the state; 2. granting the individual 
and collective rights of the Indians; 3. 
establishing a legal system which effi- 
ciently excludes frictions between state 
and community. 


Two Models 


International policy in the field con- 
cerned offers two practical examples of 
an approach to the problem within the 
cultural sphere: the Upper Silesian sys- 
tem and the Estonian system. 

The Geneva Convention on Upper 
Silesia was signed in May, 1922, by 
Germany and Poland on the basis of 
a resolution adopted by the Council of 
the League of Nations October 12, 


‘*Press release already cited. 


1921. lt was a voluminous document 
of 600 articles which established a pro- 
cedure for dealing with the complaints 
of all the minorities concerned. 


Since the United Nations has not 
yet established a legal system similar 
to that of the League of Nations, the 
difficulties of introducing a similar code 
of regulations may become insurmount- 
able, especially with regard to the Un- 
ion government’s looking at the whole 
as a “domestic” question. 


Estonian Principles as Model 


However, the way to independence 
and to free development may still be 
opened by adopting the Estonian sys- 
tem for realizing cultural autonomy. 


This system is characterized by the 
following principles: 1. the system will 
be established on the field of national 
legislation; 2. no procedure will be in- 
troduced entering the international 
field; 3. all rights of the state concerned 
will be completely respected; 4. grant- 
ing freedom and liberty in the cultural 
development of the group concerned, 
two legal spheres will be created; a. the 
national sphere established by the 
legislative acts of the state in stating 
autonomous cultural administration 
concerned; b. the legal sphere thus dele- 
gated to the community will be charac- 
terized by transferring specific power 
to the group involved; c. the legal 
sphere of the community is subordinated 
to the legal sphere of the state, but 
there is a clear distinction between both 
based upon the legal acts. 

The field on which realization of cul- 
tural freedom and independence first 
should be restricted to a district seems 
to be a center of all the disputes: the 
city of Durban, of which an impressive 
picture illustrating the Indian part has 
been published by the Union govern- 
ment. 
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HUMAN LCUMMUNITY PLANNING 


Speculative Statement of Red Problems and Answers 


J. DENNIs CLARK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ODERN MAN’S TECHNI- 
CAL proficiency enables him 
consciously to plan his en- 
vironment to a greater extent than ever 
before. From the uncoordinated activ- 
ity of the last century, characterized 
by exploitation of personal ambitions 
and preferences, Americans are enter- 
ing an era of increased cooperation and 
social synthesis. It is an unmitigated 
benefit of advancing technology that 
the logic of social experience now mod- 
erates somewhat those shortsighted, ego- 
centric attitudes that have been com- 
pounded over the past hundred years 
into momentous public griefs. We 
must learn to organize an infinitude of 
small and dynamic private interests into 
integrated and harmonized communi- 
ties if our society is to prosper, grow 
more competent and keep tensions and 
friction to a regulable minimum. 
American Catholics are deeply in- 
volved in the complex urban areas of 
our country. In these intensely indus- 
trial districts, with their mass commu- 
nications and frenetic social patterns, 
there are strong networks of parish 
structure submerged and functioning 
in the mainstream of American life. 
Hence, the movement toward demo- 
cratically defined social aims presently 
concentrated upon the city bears di- 
rectly upon the lives of Christians and 
the fortunes of the Church. The in- 
vigorated trend toward deliberately 
chosen community goals, sought after 
through commen research and under- 
standing, should not find Catholics 
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lacking in their willingness to help de- 
termine aims and programs. 

After long subjection to social dis- 
organization emanating from the myth- 
ical and absurdly ubiquitous “laws” of 
supply and demand, Catholics should 
readily welcome rational undertakings 
free of the capricious irregularities fos- 
tered by a false and happily waning in- 
dividualism. 


What Goals to Set? 


What kinds of communities do Cath- 
olics want? Should they desire any 
thing different from the community 
ideals satisfactory to their fellow citi- 
zens? The answers to these questions 
will help assess the true role of Cath 
olics in the formulation of community- 
planning objectives. Probably some so- 
cial tearing-down that will have to be 
done; certainly there will be much re- 
organization and building-anew. All 
this requires thought and planning. 
Fortunately, we have the time and op- 
portunity—if we are attentive and en- 
ergetic. 

The Catholic mind is informed by a 
theology, a philosophy and by intellec- 
tual and moral disciplines that exist 
only confusedly and piecemeal outside 
the Church. The basic premises of all 
Christians should be theological and 
moral, not merely humanitarian, socio- 
logical and expedient. Often it will 
be possible for the Catholic to help oth- 
ers to make explicit and to formulate 
the Christian premises which they de- 
sire, but only indistinctly grasp. 
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The Catholic plan for social reform 
is easily discoverable. Couched in gen- 
eral and broadly applicable terms, this 
comprehensive plan is projected from 
a core of human and supernatural con- 
siderations always held inviolate by the 
Church. The contribution of the Cath- 
olic to his modern environment should 
be based upon a working knowledge of 
this design for Christian living which, 
drawn from the heritage of twenty cen- 
turies, has been preached and printed, 
expounded and explained many times 
over by the last five Popes. 

This body of social principles will 
guide Catholic participation in commu- 
nity affairs. Whether or not Catholic 
contributions are to be made under of- 
ficial auspices, from unofficial but or- 
ganized groups or on the basis of per- 
sonal and informal action is an issue 
to be decided by technique and circum- 
stances. But the fact that the laity 
are committed to making a distinctive 
and singular exertion in modern society 
is clear. “The Christian, if he does 
honor to the name he bears, is always 
an apostle. . . .” (Pius XI) 


Community and Apostolic Mission 


These words indicate one of the first 
characteristics of Catholic social doc- 
trine. Christian community aspirations 
must be seen in the light of the exi- 
gencies of the Church’s apostolic mis- 
sion. How best to fulfill the apostolic 
obligation relates directly to what type 
of community planning Christians may 
ask. What forms should missionary ac- 
tivity take? 

Some advocate a sort of separation 
on the part of Catholics, who, they 
point out, can at best only salvage 
themselves and some hearkening others 
by beginning a gradual withdrawal 
from the life of present-day chaotic 
urban centers. Logically, this philoso- 
phy would lead to something analogous 
to the Dutch Catholic cooperative 
towns, dedicated to different standards 
and practices than the neighboring 
Protestant settlements. The difficulties 
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of maintaining moral integrity in a so- 
ciety strongly beset by what the Amer- 
ican bishops term “refined materialism 
and moral decay” are evident. 

Widespread propagation of a program 
of social reconstruction based on Chris- 
tian principles is thought by others to 
be almost impossible in the face of the 
temptations, distortions and apathy of 
contemporary city living. A lessening 
of the unfavorable conditions is a root 
necessity. With only six per cent of 
the Catholic population now in rural 
areas, it is argued that a regrouping is 
imperative if apostolic endeavor is to be 
given the stability, momentum and 
scope necessary for success. Some en- 
vision stabilized Catholic centers, with- 
drawn from areas of hectic complexity 
and tension, which will serve as new 
spiritual reservoirs from which apostolic 
programs may radiate. 


Person and Apostolic Mission 

Yet there are other Catholic apostolic 
leaders who decry such notions. The 
issue is already joined, they assert, as it 
has always been joined—in the souls of 
men. The spiritual placidity and virtue 
needed for true missionary living is to 
be found within the soul of the individ- 
ual. The distractions and depersonali- 
zation of modern life must be con- 
quered from within the soul. Any 
large-scale transposition of social pat- 
terns and habits is impractical. To min- 
imize the adverse conditions of secular 
society is a task to be begun immedi- 
ately, capitalizing on the spiritual and 
material resources at hand and exploit- 
ing what virtue is resident in the com- 
munity at present. 


Both Needed 

These two divergent approaches are 
irreconcilable, but they can be used 
jointly. For some persons and purposes, 
the one may be favored over the other. 
Both schools have sound thought behind 
them, and this outline hardly does them 
justice. 
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It would seem that both approaches 
are needed if urbanism is to be saved 
from itself. “Organic decentralization” 
and “boring from within” are the twin 
means of meeting our modern social 
problems. 

It is root and marrow of the Cath- 
olic apostolate that nothing can be 
gained without holiness. All the or- 
ganizational ingenuity and intellectual 
effort in this world cannot prosper 
without the beneficence of grace. “Eco- 
nomic humanism” and “intercultural 
understanding” will avail nothing with- 
out Divine assistance. The whole pa- 
pal program is predicated upon an in- 
tense moral struggle with terrible in- 
timacy within the hearts of individual 
men. ‘To proceed toward reconstruc- 
tion means initially to proceed no fur- 
ther than one’s own personal conscience. 
Only after a sufficient climate of self- 
lessness, dedication and exalted purpose 
has been created within the individual 
can social charity be fittingly exercised. 
This is the sine qua non of Christian ac- 
tion. 

Assuming that Catholic proselytizing 
takes the form of reconstruction of ur- 
ban social order from the existing basis, 
there arises the difficult problem of 
evaluating the present situation to de- 
termine how much is to be accepted 
and how much rejected. Thinking 
Christians can hardly consider them- 
selves irrevocably committed to the in- 
dustrial revolution in all its details. A 
goodly portion of it they see as a se- 
ductive and badly-mixed blessing. One 
finds today a good deal of skepticism in 
Catholic periodicals about the whole 
course of progress since the eighteenth 
century. The fundamental tenet of our 
great industrial accomplishment — un- 
limited and undiscriminating mass pro- 
duction—is being gravely weighed. 


Secularism Warps Values 
True Christianity has always insisted 
upon an operative ascetic principle and 
practice in society. Catholic social doc- 
trine, consequently, is pervaded by a 
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tone of moderate, realistic asceticism. 
The restraint of wants for the sake of 
discipline and good order stimulates the 
flowering of charity and the imitation 
of Christ. The axiom, “more produc- 
tion,” in its present social context means 
to Christians, warned by the tempta- 
tions and insatiety of modern life, only 
a stimulus to even greater and more 
artificially excited value-distortions and 
self-indulgence. The contrasting em- 
phasis of Catholicism is here set in sharp 
relief against that of liberal secularism.’ 
The necessity of providing daily needs 
for an ever-increasing population sug- 
gests the need for mass production, but 
that need does not absolve anyone from 
restraining the disruptive forces inher- 
ent in the mass-production principle. 

Professor John U. Nef pointed out 

the fallacy of assuming that the indus- 
trial system is inherently good: 

The conventional idea of the industrial 
revolution has interposed itself like a 
dense fog between us and our history. 
It has contributed to the conceit that the 
industrialized peoples have emancipated 
themselves from the irrational and primi- 
tive aspects of their nature, instead of 
having merely changed the character of 
their aspirations in directions perhaps as 
irrational as those of their ancestors.* 


Stress Cooperation 


In addition to counsels of apostolic 
endeavor and asceticism, Catholic social 
thought is also predicated upon cooper- 
ative principles. Individualist prepos- 
sessions and institutional struggles must 
be lessened. Competition should exist 
in a reconstructed social order, but it 
will be directed toward different ends 
and will be tempered by truly cooper- 
ative enterprises. Mutual ownership and 


‘ The relation between “production” and 
Christian value received much attention 
in an essay-review by Philip S. Land, 
S.J., of a new work by David McCord 
Wright in soctaL oRDER last November 
(“Capitalism,” p. 412-21) and in corre- 
spondence on the review (March, pp. 
141-143). Editor’s note. 

2 War and Human Progress, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1950, pp. 300- 
Ol. 
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democratic direction should replace the 
intense concentration of resources and 
the managerial oligarchies that dom- 
inate the economy today. Above all, 
the apparatus of daily work and play 
should function in an atmosphere of 
mutuality, justice and concord. The 
grating antagonisms and spiritual con- 
flicts engendered by misunderstanding 
man’s nature and purpose must be di- 
minished. Social justice, charity and 
kindness would be less a business handi- 
cap and more a resolute practice. All 
these things are implicit in the modern 
papal manifesto and in the alignment 
of Catholic thought. 


One other feature of a society rebuilt 
on Christian principles is that it would 
be stratified, for stratification is the 
basis of order and respect, and a social 
philosophy holding that order and 
rights are in the nature of things to be 
respected must stand firm on this. One 
of the most significant social develop- 
ments of modern life is the steady trend 
toward egalitarianism that has charac- 
terized western Europe and America 
since the eighteenth century. The 
trend is good, but egalitarianism is not 
an absolute. There are other equally 
important principles operative in human 
relations. Gross egalitarian uniformity 
is an irrational and unmistakable step 
toward totalitarianism; it, on the one 
hand, and any exaggeration of status, 
on the other, are precluded by theory, 
and should be controlled in practice. 


Thus the initial principles for plan- 
ning from a Catholic viewpoint stand 
outlined—and we feel confident that 
any Christian would find these princi- 
ples perfectly acceptable. Part of the 
work of achieving practical solutions to 
our modern social problems will consist 
in applying these guiding norms to con- 
crete situations. 


Reasons for Failure 


The Christian contribution toward 
urban planning at present must take 
the form of willing cooperation with 
those planning tendencies that coincide 
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with the endeavor to Christianize soci- 
ety. We must capitalize upon all ac- 
ceptable theories and programs. Henry 
S. Churchill, noted writer on city plan- 
ning problems, affirms that lack of 
broad, intelligent support is the main 
reason for the failure of well-planned 
city-saving projects. There are many 
points at which support is imperative 
if the mistakes of the past are not to be 
reinforced with greater wilfulness and 
with more perfect techniques for firmly 
establishing them pretty permanently. 

Catholics are interested in beneficial 
planning. Parishes entangled in the 
confusions of our cities may occasion- 
ally evidence reluctance in the fact of 
demolitions or relocations, but a wider 
cooperative attitude is definitely in ex- 
istence. We realize our plight. The 
parishioners who built the functionally 
integrated and aesthetically wholesome 
cities of the Middle Ages may yet have 
their counterpart among the faithful of 
the future who will master the new en- 
vironment with the eternal tools of the 
spirit. 

Man No Longer the Measure 

Think of our cities now and of the 
disproportion and wretchedness they 
represent. Max Picard, the Swiss phil- 
osopher, writes of the contemporary 
metropolis: 


The great city is built like a fortress” 


against the heavens. Wherever the heav- 
ens are above, below on the earth are 
the walls of the houses; everywhere city 
against heaven. It is only between the 
edges of the roofs that gaps remain; there 
are embrasures, look-out posts, from which 
to watch the enemy. The houses stick 
to the ground by means of asphalt lest 
they should sink into the earth when 
the heavens thrust against them. From 
roof to roof the wires stretch like barbed- 
wire entanglements. Now the streets are 
mere crevasses between the houses, emer- 
gency exits for those who would flee. But 
in many places they are broad: these are 
ways of advance prepared for the attack 
against the heavens. And the factory 
chimneys are like the barrels of guns 
aimed at the heavens. 

In the world of Faith the heavens above 
the city are friendly and near: they are 
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the upper chamber of every house.* 

We have lost our sense of proportion 
in architecture, as in so many other 
areas of human existence. The retreat 
of Christian humanism has left us with 
structures that do not even allow men, 
let alone Christian men, to be the meas- 
ure of some things. The great build- 
ings that dominate our skylines testify 
to the gigantic appetitive commercial- 
ism that possesses us. The great baths 
and hippodromes and amphitheaters of 
ancient Rome manifest a culture whose 
emphasis was upon pleasure; the cathe- 
drals and great monasteries of the mid- 
dle ages testify to a life that was cen- 
tered upon God. By the same criterion, 
our culture centers its major focus upon 
money. Our great buildings are scaled 
to the expedient, impersonal giantism 
of our powerful financial and produc- 
tive enterprises. As monuments to 
material success and ambition they rise 
proudly, but as symbols of spiritual 
qualities they must seem as empty— 
now and in the centuries to come—as 
the vast and solemn tombs of forgotten 
Pharaohs. 


Saints Versus Realtors 

Can Christianity, though so deeply 
concerned with the spirits of men, re- 
main unmoved by the corroding influ- 
ence of the sheer ugliness that stares in 
the streets of our cities? It is in a 
sense true that, “All that is ugly weak- 
ens and afflicts man.” The deteriora- 
tion and depression induced by the 
unnatural and disorganized surround- 
ings of our cities cannot be measured 
precisely. The toll exacted from men’s 
minds, nerves and energies, however, 
must be terrible. The crowding, over- 
stimulation and distraction that assail 
the modern urban dwellers reduce his 
stability and his power to think clearly 
and concentratedly. Care for the minds 
and wills of men has always been a 
preoccupation of the Church. Her ef- 
forts to attain conditions in which a 


* The Flight from God, Henry Regnery, 
Chicago, 1952, p. 173. 
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rational life is possible have led her into 
many seemingly strange quarters. Saint 
John de la Salle and Saint Vincent de 
Paul sought these conditions, and work 
like theirs must continue among slum 
dwellers, realtors and officials until liv- 
able circumstances are won. Planning 
for an urban environment free of forces 
that strongly imperil human faculties 
should be part of any program of social 
reconstruction. 


Law Outdistances Charity 

Closely allied with questions of liv- 
ing-area planning are those connected 
with rational development of industrial 
and commercial areas. The world is a 
place of labor, and the welfare of the 
laborer is a paramount consideration. 
To the Christian, labor is sacred. In our 
present American society labor is looked 
upon instead either as a purely mone- 
tary action, or as something ugly and 
uncouth. The Church has led the way 
in crusading for conditions in which a 
new attitude toward daily work can be 
fostered. The signal pronouncements 
in Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum were 
daring statements in 1891. In our 
country many a new labor law has tri- 
umphed over the old jungle law of com- 
petition. But the spirit of charity, 
justice and cooperation still lags far be- 
hind. 

Planning for industrial locales that 
afford a pleasant working atmosphere 
beyond living areas is a cardinal point 
in rational urban development. The 
work of many planners, labor experts 
and social thinkers must be amalga- 
mated. Suggestions by Seligman, 
Drucker, Saarinen, J. M. Clark and 
others come to mind. We cannot re- 
lent in our insistence upon the necessity 
for industry councils formed along pat- 
terns outlined by the Popes. Profit 
sharing, industrial cooperatives and liv- 
ing family wages are all part of the 
program. 
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Two Object Lessons 


A preview of Christian factory 
achievements may be had by consider- 
ing the interesting enterprises operated 
by Leon Harmel in France and Alan 
Turner’s Spa Lane Mills, Ltd., in Eng- 
land. “Let the smoke from our factory 
chimneys appear to us as incense rising 
to heaven, as an act of homage from 
toil that is sanctified.” Such are Har- 
mel’s words. A Catholic cult of sanc- 
tity among workers would do much to 
facilitate a solution to economic prob- 
lems and would have a_ tremendous 
impact upon the present production and 
marketing orders. 


For the working people of a society 
kneaded with the yeast of Christian so- 
cial principles, daily life need not be a 
spiritless, morose, secular experience. 
There is richness to be found in our 
time’s steel-and-concrete that may yet 
be the bright wealth for a temple of the 
future. 

Consider, if you will, the implications 
of a technological liturgy. A liturgy of 
the familiar, based upon recognizable 
commonplaces and permanent forms, is 
one of our greatest needs. Christ 
preached in simple terms full of figures 
and elements close to the mind and eye 
of the Jewish pastoral-agricultural so- 
ciety of His time. But the living Christ 
is in all time, and His Incarnation must 
be found symbolically in many types of 
society. The truths of salvation are not 
eternally tied to the archetypes of one 
culture. As eternal truths they are 
mobile, transported through time on 
the fixed axle that revolves between 
man and his Creator, and yet these eter- 
nal truths pass many scenes on the roads 
of history. 

Unless we can help the mechanic’s 
mind to recall a symbol of God’s dom- 
inance over the world when he faces his 
daily machine operations, we will make 
it terribly hard for him to know God’s 
presence. God is the same Master of 
liquids and gases in the oil refinery Who 
was Master of the wind and waves in 
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a small wind-swept boat on Galilee. He 


is the God of light Who inspired Edi- 


son, Fermi and Marconi. We think of 
God as a carpenter, yet men in His im- 
age tend and work a technology that 
He created, pervades and inspires in 
every chemical interchange and physical 
reaction. We are feeble in our expres- 
sions of this fact. We must compress 
this omnipresence into symbols and 
archetypes that will confront our peo- 
ple with familiar, revealing reminders 
of the enduring and universal dominion 
of the Creator. 


Home is the Key 


The key to community planning, 
however, must remain the home. The 
family abode, with its needs and its lo- 
cation, is the central piece in our com- 
plex mosaic of community planning. 
Housing involves basic social judg- 
ments as well as technical knowledge, 
and here Catholics are sadly remiss in 
making contributions. The house that 
shelters a family can be a decent, livable 
structure or it can be a mere confining 
place and a source of worry, disease and 
unrest. We can thoughtfully set out 
living areas for long utility and pleas- 
antness, or we can continue piling 
dwellings together in rigid haphazard 
jumbles of urban confusion, full of 
waiting woes for our municipal officials. 

According to Catherine Bauer, one 
of our leading housing experts, ‘There 
is no science of housing. There are 
only ad hoc cosmologies of prejudice, 
opinion and conviction on housing.” 
With many others, she pleads for re- 
search. Catholic resources are avail- 
able for investigation of aspects of 
housing. 


Hope in Cooperative Action 


To do this in the light of our social 
thought would be to make a unique 
contribution to growing bodies of hous- 
ing theory. What do we want in the 
way of homes for Christian living? 
Certainly we desire homes that do not 
mean a heavy economic burden for 
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young couples. Most houses built to- 
day are built and sold under conditions 
that place a serious hardship upon grow- 
ing families. Why should our home 
tenure be on a basis of lonely individual 
purchase? Cooperative action is just 
beginning in this country in the area of 
housing problems, but already its suc- 
cesses are heartening. 


In the light of our principles for 
family life, we can examine design, 
space standards, desirability of high mo- 
bility rates, emerging behavior trends. 
There are many vital issues. Can we 
afford to allow families to be garretted 
in apartments high above the ground, 
if we want Christian care of children 
and maternal supervision? How much 
space should be provided for commu- 
nity facilities if we want home-centered 
families? Is large-scale housing built 
en masse the best we can do to provide 
homes? What can be done to lessen 
the shame of ghettos for segregated 
minorities like Negroes, Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans? All of these questions 
demand our study and urgently court 
the attention of all well-meaning peo- 
ple. 


Catholic Builder as Apostle 


We must examine closely what kind 
of housing Christians should expect as 
a minimum in a society where numbers 
are increasing so rapidly. Can we ex- 
pect large homes in view of the need 
of so many and in view of the obliga- 
tion to educate and Christianize our 
children and our neighbors? To what 
extent can we cooperate with our secu- 
lar neighbors in community planning? 
Most of our Catholic builders have very 
little understanding of housing as an 
apostolic venture. We have allowed 
them to fall easily into the system as it 
exists instead of inspiring them to es- 
tablish more socially beneficial ways. 

Two remarks from the writings of 
Pius XII emphasize our obligations in 
the sphere of housing: 


Only that stability that is rooted in 
one’s own holding makes of the family 
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the most vital and most perfect and fruit- 
ful cell of society, joining up in a bril- 
liant manner in its progressive cohesion 
the present and future generations. If 
today the concept of the creation of vital 
spaces is at the center of social and poli- 
tical aims, should not one, before all else, 
think of the vital space of the family and 
free it from the fetters of conditions which 
do not permit even the formulation of 
the idea of a homestead of one’s own?* 
And again: 

These requirements [of social justice] 
include provision for the people of the 
necessary houses and above all for those 
who desire to found a family or are al- 
ready doing so. Can there be conceived 
a social need of greater urgency?® 


School in Planning 


Most community planning today is 
related to the elementary school of 1000 
to 1600 pupils as a gauge for practical 
development size. With a density of 
38 units per acre, about ten per cent of 
the land is devoted to open play and 
green area. A half-mile diameter is ad- 
vised for the neighborhood grouping, 
which is insulated against traffic or in- 
dustrial invasion by parks or by-passing 
arterial roads. These standards are be- 
coming common as our social control 
of building develops. 

Thus the physical plans for the mod- 
ern residential community are roughly 
sketched. How does the parish’ fit into 
this scheme? The works of Cardinal 
Suhard and Abbé Michonneau’s fine 
book, Revolution in the City Parish, 
have alerted many to the need for at- 
tention to fundamental changes that 
will affect parish structure. In better- 
planned communities of 3000 or 4000 
persons, what will be needed for parish 
facilities? There would hardly be 
parishioners enough in one of these 
communities, as our population is mixed 


« “Fiftieth Anniversary of Rerum Nova- 
rum,” Catholic Mind, 39 (1941) 13. 

5 [bid. 

® Interesting observations on the organiza- 
tional aspects of lay parish and ultra- 
parish groups were given by Joseph H. 
Fichter, SJ., in “Lay Social Relations,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, April, 1952, pp. 170-74. Edi- 
tor’s note. 
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today, to build a church. At a ratio 
of one priest for every 600 faithful, a 
parish might have to include several 
satellite neighborhoods to achieve a fair 
financial base for parochial school 


buildings. 
Some Alternatives 


There is also the problem of parishes 
in redevelopment districts where high 
city population will be reduced to pro- 
vide sorely - needed breathing space. 
Large churches and schools left without 
adequate congregations and classes will 
constitute a serious problem. It would 
behoove us well to explore some of the 
implications of planning and redevelop- 
ment processes that will soon be perma- 
nent, operating public features in most 
of our large cities. 

We American Catholics are too used 
to working with molds that are created 


for us by others according to secular 
specifications. We must set some prac- 
tical, realizable specifications of our 
own, if we are to give evidence of the 
sincerity and realism of our social ob- 
jectives. Difficulties can be raised 
against this course by reason of its com- 
plexity, naive faith and economic con- 
sequences. The alternative, however, is 
to ride along with our continually wors- 
ening society, caught in its demoraliza- 
tion and its inhuman attitudes, waiting 
for retribution to fall upon it for its 
pride and selfishness, as well as its tragic 
perversion of the talent and ingenuity 
God has bestowed upon us. 

On the success of experimentation 
with new social forms depends the fate 
of our descendants. And the planning 
of communities for better living is one 
of the revolutionary developments that 
cannot be neglected. 


Coming Soon 


In forthcoming issues SOCIAL ORDER 
expects to present a meaty 

article on Poverty in the United 
States, an essay-review by Douglas 


Hyde of Chambers’ 


"Witness," an 


evaluation of Professional Business 
Schools, an over-all view of the 
Aged Worker, an essay-review from 
Rome of John Oesterreicher's "Walls 
Are Crumbling," a judgment on Polls, 
two more analyses in the Social- 
Thought-of-the-Hierarchy series, 
articles on Population and Re- 
sources, on Christian Humanism and 
other vital questions. 
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The Saint Vincent de Paul Society, whose 
American story this work records, concrete 
ly expresses its founder’s pivotal idea: char- 
ity and religion vitalize our civilization. 


CHARITY ANU HUMANITY 


The Christian Function in Building Social Order 


FRANCIS J. Cor ey, S.J. 


HE SUPERB WORKS of char- 

ity accomplished by the Saint 

Vincent de Paul Society in the 
United States could not be summarized 
even in so substantial a study as this 
history.. Father McColgan, who is pro- 
fessor of sociology at Saint John’s Sem- 
inary, Brighton, Massachusetts, has, 
however, chronicled the growth of that 
magnificent organization while, at the 
same time, suggesting the magnitude 
and rich variety of its achievement. 

In a sense the great work of charity 
which Father McColgan records began 
more than 300 years ago in the summer 
of 1617, when Saint Vincent de Paul 
trudged into the little hamlet of Cha- 
tillon, north of Lyons in France, to be- 
gin his great apostolate of charity. It 
was a miserable little place, deadened by 
Calvinism and the religious indifference 
that resulted from the ministry of ig- 
norant and unworthy priests. There 
Vincent’s charity, as much as his zeal 
and personal holiness, succeeded in 
transforming the people in five short 
months, 

Marvelous Growth 

The amazing response of the people 
to an emergency appeal to their charity 
(“There were so many of them,” Vin- 
cent reported years later, “that you 
would have said it was a regular pro- 
cession”) inspired him to establish his 
first Confraternity of Charity. 

‘ A CENTURY OF CHARITY: The First 


One Hundred Years of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul in the United States— 


By Rev. Daniel T. McColgan, Ph.D., 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1952, 2 vols. $10.00. 
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of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, 


But the actual beginnings of the 
Saint Vincent de Paul Society stem 
from a splendid French gentleman of 
the nineteenth century, Frederic Oza- 
nam. With seven companions he estab- 
lished the first Conference in the parish 
Paris, in 
May, 1833. In an address which he de- 
livered to a Conference of the Society 
in Florence just seven months before his 


death, Ozanam recalled that early meet- 


ing: 

As a matter of fact you see before you 
one of the eight students who, twenty 
years ago, in May, 1833, met for the first 
time under the patronage of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul in the capital of France. 

At that time we were swamped in a 
deluge of popular rationalist and hereti- 
cal ideas. We wanted and needed to 
strengthen our faith against the attacks 
made by various systems of false science. 
Some of our young companions were ma- 
terialists, others Saint-Simonians, others 
Fourierists, others deists. When we tried 
to tell them about the marvels of Chris- 
tianity, they said, “You are right if you 
are talking about the past. Once upon a 
time Christianity worked wonders, but 
today it is dead. What have you, who 
boast of being Catholics, actually done? 
Where are the works that prove your 
faith and make us recognize and admit 
its worth?” 

And they were right. Their condemna- 
tion was well deserved. So we said, “All 
right, we must go to work at something 
that shows our faith. What shall we do?” 
What could you do to be truly Catholics 
except that which pleases God most? Let’s 
help our neighbor, as Christ did and en- 
trust our faith to the protection of char- 
ity.” 


Frédéric Ozanam, O0cuvres completes, 
Paris, 1872, 8, 45 and 47. If the catas- 
trophic vision of one modern writer is 
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The Society was founded, then, by 
students and for students; its purpose 
was to vivify their faith by the exercise 
of charity in assisting the poor. It grew 
rapidly, keeping entirely faithful to the 
spirit of its foundation in everything 
except the student character of its 
members. When men completed their 
studies and returned to their native cit- 
ies, they founded Conferences of young 
business associates. Ozanam himself es- 
tablished a group among soldiers garri- 
soned in Lyons. Conferences among 
factory workers of Paris existed by 
1847. 

While Mexico has the honor of being 
the first Conference in the western 
hemisphere, the first in the United 
States was aggregated only a few 
months later. It had been established 
at Saint Louis, on November 20, 1845. 
The number of members in this first 
Conference was 62; the officers were: 
President, M. L. Linton, M.D.; Vice- 
President, Bryan Mullanphy; Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. Galvin; Treasurer, P. Ryder; 
Secretary, J. Maguire; and Director, 
Rev. A. J. Heim. 

Associated in originating this foun- 
dation were Rev. John Timon, C.M., 
Rev. Ambrose J. Heim and Bryan 
Mullanphy.°* 

At the very first meeting of the new 
Society members were appointed to visit 
regularly each of the four districts of 
the city, in which they were to give 
help to the needy “regardless of race, 
color, or creed, who might be found in 
their districts.”* This principle of aid 





to be accepted, charity will be the most 
profoundly acute need of the coming age: 
“The solitude of the faith will be fear- 
ful. Love, charity will disappear from 
the ordinary conduct of the world. It 
simply will not be understood, will not 
be able to exist.” Romano Guardini, 
The End of Modern Times. 


* Father McColgan’s careful scholarship is 
evident throughout this work. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in his discussion of 
the Saint Louis foundation, which has 
long been veiled in myth. 


* McColgan, op. cit., I, 110. 
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to those in need from the sole motive 
of love of God (which necessarily pre- 
cludes all discriminatory considerations) 
is a universal principle of Vincentian 
activities. 

Bishop John J. Hughes of New York 
inspired the establishment of the sec- 
ond Saint Vincent de Paul Conference 
there on April 25, 1847. The third 
and fourth Conferences came into being 
through the efforts of the same Father 
Timon who had been active in Saint 
Louis. Later appointed bishop of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., he established there, in De- 
cember, 1847, and at Lockport, N. Y., 
on January 8, 1848, two new centers. 


The ten oldest centers of Vincentian 
work in the United States are: 


1. Saint Louis November 20, 1845 
2. New York April 25, 1847 
3. Buffalo December, 1847 
4. Lockport January 8, 1848 
5. Milwaukee December 24, 1849 
6. New Orleans August 15, 1852 
7. Brooklyn January 10, 1855 
8. Louisville October 26, 1856 
9. Chicago December 31, 1857 
10. Philadelphia 1858 


The second foundation west of the 
Mississippi was made at Dubuque, Iowa, 
December 8, 1858, and slightly more 
than ten years later (1869) the Society 
reached the West Coast at Portland, 
Ore. In succeeding years it spread 
throughout the United States. Father 
McColgan’s careful work has dug out 
the history of beginnings in all impor- 
tant localities and the subsequent rec- 
ord of expansion. He recounts the 
establishment of regional councils to 
coordinate the work of parish Confer- 
ences. These Superior (regional) Coun- 
cils were set up in New York City 
(1857), Saint Louis (1863), New Or- 
leans (1869) and Chicago (1909). 

Progress throughout the world was 
rapid. At about the time of the Saint 
Louis foundation (1845), Ozanam 
wrote to his friend, Francois Lallier, 
who had been a charter member of the 
first Conference: “You remember how 
we grumbled when in 1833 you brought 
poor de la Noue, who raised our num- 
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ber to mine: today we are about nine 
thousand.’* In 1855 there were 1530 
Conferences in many parts of the world 
with some 15,000 members; when the 
Society celebrated its golden jubilee in 
1883, there were 4000 Conferences and 
45,000 members. In 1911 the numbers 
had increased to 7500 Conferences with 
100,000 members, and at the centennial 
celebration in 1933, 7500 Conferences 
ind 250,000 members. 
Work of Providence 

Frederic Ozanam’s work was a prov- 
idential response to human needs of un- 
paralleled magnitude. In Europe the in- 
dustrial revolution had laid exploitive 
hands upon thousands of workers who 
had. been dispossessed of their agricul- 
tural livelihoods by the slow socio-po- 
litical revolution that had been in prog- 
ress for many years before development 
of industrial techniques gave immense 
impetus to the growth of factory in- 
dustry during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. There is no need 
to review here the pitiable conditions in 
which countless families existed in the 
urban centers of France, England—and 
later Germany. Ozanam, whose quar- 
ters in the University district of Paris 
were not far from large concentrations 
of poor, often unemployed workers, saw 
their necessity and acted. 

In the United States, too, establish- 
ment of the Saint Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety was a response to—and even a 
providential anticipation of — great 
need. Industrialization had not made 
progress by 1845; that was to come 
later. But the first trickles of the 
mighty floods of immigrants that were 
to pour into the country throughout 
the nineteenth century had already 
started. Penniless foreigners, driven 
from Europe by poverty and starvation, 
arrived in American cities with little or 
* Tbid., I, 41. Father McColgan attributes 

these words to Lallier; actually they are 

from a letter of Ozanam to Lallier, dated 

\ugust 27, 1845. See Lettres de Frédéric 

Ozanam,* Paris, 1925, 2, 82. 
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no funds and not much prospect of de- 
cent employment. The work available 
to them was predominantly hard man- 
ual labor at wages of fifty, or some- 
times seventy-five, cents for twelve 
hours’ work. As their numbers grew, 
waves of bigoted resentment swept the 
country: the Nativist movement of the 
°40’s, the Know-Nothings (“Order of 
the Star-Spangled Banner’’) of the ’50’s 
and ’60’s, and the American Protective 
Association of the *80’s and ’90’s. By 
inciting riot and destruction in the 
early years and economic discrimina- 
tion later, these movements greatly in- 
creased the need for an assistance or- 
ganization which steadily growing in- 
dustrialism was making necessary. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that Ozanam’s work was not initially 
inspired by recognition of the need for 
assistance to the poor. The impetus 
came originally from a realization that 
without such work religion could only 
with greatest difficulty be kept alive in 
students subjected daily to the influence 
of irreligious teachers. ‘“‘At that time 
we were swamped in a deluge of pop- 
ular rationalist and heretical ideas. We 
wanted and needed to strengthen our 
faith against the attacks made by vari- 
ous systems of false science. . . . What 
could you do to be truly Catholics ex- 
cept that which pleases God most? Let 
us help our neighbor, as Christ did, and 
entrust our faith to the protection of 
charity.’ 

This conviction is more central to 
Ozanam’s thought than the human and 
religious worth of aid to the needy. 
Almost the whole of his life-work as a 
scholar was inspired by the recognition 
of the cardinal role that religion plays 
in building up civilization. He saw 
this even as a young man, when he out- 
lined for himself a prodigious program 
of study that involved the examination 
of all human cultures (literally all) for 
evidences of religious belief and of its 
impact upon the development of cul- 
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ture. He outlined this life-work to 
two friends in the first of his letters 
that has been preserved: 

This is the heritage, communicated 
from on high to the first man and by 
the first man to his progeny, that I am 
determined to discover. To that end I 
am going to carry on my search across 
continents and centuries, sifting the dust 
of tombs, digging through the ruins of 
temples, plowing up all the myths from 
the savages of Cook to Sesostris in Egypt. 
from the Indians of Vishna to the Scan- 
danavians of Odin.’ 


More than a Dream 


The grandiose dreams of a seventeen- 
year-old boy were shortly tempered by 
the experience of serious scholarship; as 
Ozanam developed, the scope of his 
study narrowed but not its cardinal in- 
terest. His mature interest centered 
upon the literary history of the period 
from the barbarian invasions of Europe 
after 375 A.D. to the high-point of 
medieval culture in the mid-thirteenth 
century. All his great works focus 
upon the same theme; speaking in the 
introduction to one of his studies Oza- 
nam indicated this purpose: “The whole 
idea of my book, then, is to show how 
Christianity raised up from the ruins 
of the Roman Empire and from the 
barbarian hordes that had settled upon 
those ruins a new society that was capa- 
ble of acquiring truth, doing good and 
discovering beauty.’” 

The same spirit ran through his other 
writings and inspired his lectures in 
the Sorbonne. His core idea is of in- 
calculable importance for its time and, 
indeed, for ours. What he has done— 
and this includes the foundation of the 
Saint Vincent de Paul Society, most cer 
tainly—can be thought of as a work of 
Christian apologetic, a vindication of 
religion against the attacks of those 
who say it has no role to play in the 
formation of modern living. It is that. 
But it is considerably more. It is an 
apologetic for the world, too. Ozanam 
’ Lettres, 1, 6. 

* La Civilisation au 

Avant-Propos, 1, 43-44. 
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sees the world of the fifth century (a 
most unpromising period) its men, its 
institutions, its ideas as capax Christi, 
as capable of being vivified, enriched, 
moulded, developed into a Christian 
civilization. He sees the civilizing 
work of the Church not as a task of 
destruction, but one of fulfillment. 
Occasionally it will be necessary to cut 
down the sacred oaks of the Saxons: 
more often it will be a matter of using 
the marble of a crumbled temple of 
Zeus to build a basilica. 


So, too, with men. Christianity has 
taken slaves, degenerate pagans, bar- 
barians, the broken poor and has made 
men of them, has fashioned them into 
a civilization. Ozanam’s two volumes 
of essays on the Germanic tribes before 
and after the advent of Christianity 
point up this civilizing achievement. It 
preserved all that was good, strength- 
ened what it preserved, slowly and pain- 
fully educated the sons of barbarians 
to the ways of civilized life. “We can 
see the difficulties and what merit there 
was in holding barbarians to study, to 
bend them over texts, to hold them in 
schools, to make them stick at their 
desks—all these descendants of the bar- 
barians whose fathers had roamed the 
German forests. They were the ones to 
be civilized, and the beginnings of civ 
ilization is work; genius comes later as 
the reward and the fruit of labor.’” 


Ozanam was no political scientist; he 
was, long before the science had been 
formed, an historian of civilization. But 
he had developed his own socio-political 
ideals. He was, early in the slow 
growth of democratic principles, a true 
Christian democrat. As a young man 
he recognized that monarchies were on 
the wane. “I have all the respect for 
royalty that we owe to a glorious in- 
valid, but I won’t depend upon it, be- 
cause it is like a wooden leg that cannot 
keep up with the rising generation.” 
But he was willing to accept any gov- 
ernmental structure that would main- 
® Tbid., 1, 361. 
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tain a democratic spirit. “I don’t deny 
or reject any form of government. But 
1 look upon all of them as instruments 
to make men happy and better... 
[ believe in authority as a means, liberty 
as a means, in charity as an end.”””” 

For this reason he was willing to ac- 
cept the Revolution of 1848, despite 
its early violence and bloodshed. “As 
I appear before you after the great 
events which have been taking place 
[the February revolution of 1848], I 
am glad to say that I can recall no ut- 
terance of mine in six years of lectures 
which I have to retract today. You 
know that I have been always passion- 
ately devoted to liberty, to the legiti- 
mate advance of the people, to reforms 
which make men better by lifting them 
up, to those dogmas of equality and 
fraternity which are only the working 
out of the gospel in the temporal do- 
main.”"’ This was the way he opened 
his lecture on the Purgatorio of Dante 
on February 24, 1848, while mobs still 
held 1,500 barricades throughout Paris. 


Religion Is the Soul 


Alms for the poor, education for the 
ignorant, control of barbarian violence, 
cultivation of the arts, encouragement 
of the democratic spirit—all are, in 
part, the beneficent work of Christian 
charity. Man must use his mind and 
his will; he must work out painstak- 
ingly the techniques of civilization. But 
religion will be the soul of his work. 

It is necessary to insist that Oza 
nam’s central idea is as pertinent today 
as it was in the revolutionary struggles 
of his day. A secular spirit has entered 
not only into assistance to the poor, but 
into most efforts at social reform. There 
is, it is true, some evidence’ of reviv- 
ing recognition of principles which 
Ozanam emphasized more than a cen- 
tury ago. 
°Lettres, 1, 109. 
‘'Le Purgatoire de Dante, pp. 150-31. 
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No Spurning 


What is sorely needed is better un 
derstanding between the exponents of 
Christianity and those who do not un 
derstand its tenets. Christian insist 
ence upon the central position of reli 
gion in the development of civiliza- 
tion involves no narrow obscurantism, 
no rejection of reason and _ his 
will to improve himself and his world. 
Unfortunately, Christian  state- 
ments can easily be misunderstood. 
When, for instance, a Christian de- 
nounces “‘liberalism,” he is thinking of 
a quite different thing than (or rather, 
he is thinking of only one aspect of) 
the secular liberal’s ideal. When the 
Christian says, for instance, “It is not 
true that without God man cannot or- 
ganize the world. What is true is 
that without God he can, in the last 
analysis, only organize it against him- 


man’s 


some 


self,”’* the Christian is not rejecting 
humane ideals; he shares the ideals of 
the secular humanist in good measure. 
He is not rejecting man’s use of his 
mind, or his talents; he is not spurning 
the aid of any human technique or 
skill. 
of excluding other norms and guides; 


he is simply insisting that man’s self- 


He is simply decrying the folly 


in social relations that ran through the 
issues of The New Leader for May and 
June of this year. It could hardly be 
said that all who engaged in this dis 
cussion of love had in mind Christian 
charity, but there was acknowledgment 
on the part of several that man mani- 
fests a need to love and to be loved, and 
a marked tendency to agree that there is 
little hope for a humane order 
without love. 


social 


'8SOcIAL ORDER, 2 (April, 1952) 146. This 
sentence sums up the thesis of Whittaker 
Chambers’ Witness: and part, at least, 
of the opposition which that work met 
sprang from refusal to acknowledge its 
rightness. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that some of the opposition arose 
from Chambers’ apparent denial (which 
I feel sure was not actual) of the pres- 
ent-day anti-communism of some secular- 


ists 
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ishness and indolence and pride can 
easily misdirect him. Christianity can 
supply the bench-marks and beacons 
to guide man’s way. 


Serious Need 

We badly need a sound, clear expo- 
sition of Christian humanism that will 
make clear how rich is the human heri- 
tage of a religion founded upon revela- 
tion but living concretely in the world 
of men for almost twenty centuries, 
which has learned a great deal in that 
time, which has welcomed Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul Societies, as it has wel- 
comed universities and leprosaria, which 
has built civilizations as it has devel- 
oped saints. The humanism of Chris- 
tianity is a dynamic thing; it forms 
men and it is formed by them. Con- 
stant in its essentials, it is adapting it- 
self continually to the needs of new 
ages. It can elaborate a social system 
that will transform barbarians into the 
architects of a magnificent culture, and 
it can guide the growth of a world 
in which industrial techniques and na- 
tional states can find an orderly and 
humane place. 

Implicit in the record of Vincentian 
growth which Father McColgan has 
painstakingly accumulated is the vaster 
record of Vincentian charity: innumer- 
able visits to the poor, care for the 
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sick, shelter for the homeless and or- 
phans, all of the manifold works per- 
formed in the spirit of Ozanam, of 
Saint Vincent de Paul—and of Christ. 
This record, in a very real sense, is 
a concrete, living expression of Chris- 
tian humanism, a day-by-day building 
of Christian society. The significance 
of any single act of Vincentian char- 
ity is slight, but its cumulative impact 
is a mighty force. At the same time 
the Vincentian—and, for that matter, 
of course, everyone who exercises Chris- 
tian charity—is building a Christian 
character, is becoming himself a con- 
crete, living expression of Christian 
humanism. 

Frederic Ozanam himself is a su- 
preme example of that achievement. In 
the Society which he founded, in the 
scholarly work that he accomplished, 
in his life of Christian virtue he gives 
witness concretely to the truth of his 
central idea. And in expressing that 
thought in one of his lectures he un- 
consciously wrote his own best epitaph: 

Impelled by the command to do to 

others the good he desires for himself, he 

who loves men, since he desires an in- 
finite good, will never think that he has 
done enough for them until he has con- 


sumed his life in sacrifice and dies, saying, 
“TI am an unprofitable servant.”** 


147. q Civilisation au cinquiéme siécle, 1, 69. 


The Great Misery 


The great misery of the social order is that it is neither deeply Chris- 


tian nor really human, but solely technical and economic. 


It is not 


built on what should be its real basis and the solid foundation of its 
unity — the common character which men possess by their nature and 
by being sons of God through the grace of divine adoption. 


Prius xu 
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Migrant Farm Workers Siill 
Problem 


Negotiation between Mexico and_ the 
United States has resulted in 33 amend- 
ments to the 1951 Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment and addition of two new articles. The 
pact now will extend to December 31, 1953. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
has expressed his own approval of the 
new amendments and additions. Much of 
the processing of foreign workers will ap- 
parently come under the control of em- 
ployment offices and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, and ultimately under 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 

“Every safeguard,” said Mr. Tobin, 
“will be thrown around the foreign work- 
er to assure that the use of Mexican na- 
tionals will not deprive any domestic 
worker of the opportunity to work. 
Furthermore, the Department must be as- 
sured that the use of Mexican nationals 
will not undermine farm wages and work- 
ing conditions of domestic workers in the 
areas in which the Mexicans are to be 
employed.” 

SOCIAL ORDER surveyed the migrant farm 
labor picture last October (see “Run- 
around for Migrants,” by Raymond Ber- 
nard, S.J., pp. 353-60). 
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Mine Safety Loopholes 


Public pressure on Congress resulted in 
the passage of the coal mine safety act 
July 2, more than six months after the 
West Frankfort disaster. 

The hearings on the bill revealed stiff 
opposition by mine.management and owners 
to any sort of power for federal inspectors 
to close down unsafe mines. The new 
law actually grants such power. 

It provides also for penalties for opera- 
tors who disregard an inspector’s order for 
withdrawal of miners from mines judged 
unsafe. Yet there is a board of review 
for appeals by operators. 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman emphasized that the law is aimed 
at preventing major disasters (five or 
more deaths) but does not cover accidents 
from roof falls and other miscellaneous 
but regular occurrences. Neither does it 
apply to any mine employing less than fif- 
teen men, regardless of danger. The act 
has several exemptions which excuse a 
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large group of mines badly in need of 
safety improvements, and other exemptions 
relating to electrical equipment and ven- 
tilation, all of which Mr. Chapman de 
plored. 

President Truman himself, on signing 
the bill (S. 1310), called it “a significant 
step in the direction of preventing the ap- 
palling toll of death and injury to miners,” 
yet noted that the causes of disaster as 
covered by the law’s provisions “account- 
ed for only approximately seven per cent 
of the coal-mine fatalities during the past 
twenty years.” 

* 


Cooperative Housing in Colombia 


Housing no longer is quite the problem 
it was in Bogota, Colombia, last year. The 
pastor of one of the city’s poorest parishes, 
Padre Estanislao Carvaial Arbelaez, laid 
plans some months ago to build a housing 
project for underprivileged families of his 
parish. 

His work succeeded so well that his 
plans have been copied in various other dis- 
tricts, such as Medellin, Manizales, Barran- 
quilla, Cucuta, Cai, Bucaramanga and 
Honda. 

The first step was to organize a workers’ 
association, “Pro Vivienda,’ which today 
has 7,000 members and is responsible for 
the erection of homes for 3,000 families 
The objective of the Padre at first was to 
house 100 needy families. 

All he did, says the pastor, was to “set 
my members upon the road to mutual 
understanding, solidarity and cooperation 
in the spirit of Christ.” 
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Millions for Parking—Not Homes 


When you say that because private 
enterprise can’t and won’t build homes for 
low-income families, the government should, 
the cry is “Socialism!” 

The unit of human society, the social 
structure in which future generations de- 
velop, must in many areas be miserably 
housed as a consequence of such prop- 
aganda. 

In Chicago recently the Association of 
Commerce and many other business groups 
have endorsed a proposal to build down 
town parking lots as a relief for traffic 
congestion. Private enterprise can’t and 
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won't do the job, therefore the city govern- 
ment must do so at a cost of $15 million. 
Some crusaders have demanded a $100 
million program, 

Automobiles 
even socialized 
lies without 
waiting 


must 
garages. 
housing 


have parking lots, 
Low-income fami- 
decent can keep on 


New Market Recognized: Negroes 


Four important findings came up in a 
study recently released by an advertising 
agency American Negroes today con- 
stitute a market bigger than the Canadian 
market in actual numbers and also in 
average income. The median income for 
Negroes jumped by 197 per cent from 1939 
to 1949, compared to the 146 per cent in- 
crease for whites. The proportions of 
Negroes in technical, clerical and sales 
work went up not bly in the same period, 


while farmwork and domestic service saw 
many fewer Negroes engaged. Urban 


home-ownership went up 129 per cent for 
Negroes, 81 per cent for non-Negroes. 


Communists in French Unionism 

Recent events centering about French 
communists surprised those who believed 
the French unionists absolutely dominated 


by the Red Confédération Général des 
Travailleurs (C.G.T.). 


On the arrest of Jacques Duclos, long 

time Party leader, late in May on con 
spiracy charges, communist labor leaders 
issued orders for workers throughout the 
country to strike. In the coalfields of 
northern France 642 out of 41,400 miners 
stopped work. Among metalworkers of 
the same area the response was also weak. 
At the Renault automobile works non- 
communist workers threw out the would- 
be strikers. Transport was normal and 
absenteeism scarce over the nation. 
a communist attempt to 
stage a fullscale national strike—the first 
in three years—had collapsed, although 
there were some localized work stoppages 
in coal mines and the building industry 
(two C.G.T. strongholds). In eastern 
Lorraine coalfields less than thirty per 
cent of the miners stayed away from the 
pits, and the normal working force was 
off anywhere between three and fifteen per 
cent elsewhere. Transport, usually  af.- 
fected immediately by labor disturbance, 
ran perfectly in Paris. 

The communist-led coal strike of 1948 
had made C.G.T. touchy by its failure and 
discouraged recourse to strikes on a big 
scale, 
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Yet by a united noncommunist-front 
after the strike failure in that year, French 
unions exerted enough pressure on the 
political parties to force the Queuille 
Government to resign in October, 1949 be 
cause of its refusal to grant trade-union 
demands for a 3,000-franc bonus besides 
wages. Force Ouvriére, founded in De 
cember, 1947 by Leon Jouhaux’s break with 
C.G.T., as a socialist ally had pushed the 
political fight to the end because it hoped 
thus to win away recruits who were turn 
ing to C.G.T. and the French Confeder 
ation of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.). 

Again in June, 1950, the unions exerted 
their strength, and the Bidault Govern 
ment fell by not supporting a bill to live 


up to the 1948 promises of civil service 
wage increases. Then the Government set 
a new minimum wage rate for unskilled 


workers in private industry in metropolitan 
France. More than 300 agreements (chief 
ly regional), some in key industries, were 
negotiated by C.F.T.C. and F.O., despite 
C.G.T. opposition. Observers began to 
watch closely. F.O. and C.F.T.C. had 
gained much prestige. 

A Paris strike of bus and subway work 
ers in March, 1951, gave occasion to the 
government to ignore C.G.T. and deal with 
the noncommunist unions. Meantime, the 
steady, uncontrolled rise of prices produced 
general genuine industrial unrest among 
workers whose real wages had remained 
unchanged for about 10 years. 


C.G.T. has been seeking political aims 
primarily, camouflaged under demands for 
higher wages. Cooperation between the 


noncommunist forces in keeping the large 
ports open for Atlantic Pact arms despite 
communist political strikes redounded to 
the advantage of these unions. In the 
union campaigns to elect their represent 
atives to the councils administering social 
insurance and family allowances, the F.O 
and C.F.T.C. kept C.G.T. from regaining 
control of the councils in June, 1950. 

Observers generally had feared the con 
sequences of any such event as the arrest 
of a Duclos. But the general indifference 
of the workers of C.G.T. to the communist 
summons to strike has brought into cleare1 
focus various developments of the past few 
years. Some observers now anticipate the 
steady decline of the C.G.T. and the growth 
or Car EC 

As of three years ago, estimates of mem 
bership in these various labor groups stood 
at these figures: C.G.T., 2.3 million; F.O., 
one million; C.F.T.C., 750,000; and C.G.C. 
(General Confederation of Technical and 
Supervisory Employees) 150,000. All other 
groups included about 300,000. The recent 
loss of influence by C.G.T. does not neces 
sarily imply an actual drop in membership 
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BOOKS 


THE MAN ON THE ASSEMBLY 
LINE.—By Charles R. Walker and Rob- 
ert H. Guest. Harvard University 

ress, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, 180 pp. 


tent of this monograph: “The research re 
ported . . . is on the satisfactions that 
workers on an automobile assembly line 
derive from their jobs. A representative 
sample of 180 workers was interviewed in 
their homes with a schedule designed to 
bring out the facts, attitudes and opinions 
of workers about their jobs. their relations 
to fellow workers and supervisors, working 
conditions, pay and promotions, and rela- 
tions to the union. The results throw new 
light on the controversial question of the 
influence of paced and repetitive work on 
the satisfactions men derive from their 
labors.” 

The study was careful to allow workers 
to evaluate their deep dissatisfaction with 
such job conditions as mechanical pacing, 
repetitiveness, predetermination of tools 
and techniques, in terms of the total job 
situation. This includes relations to fel- 
lows and supervisors, to pay and security, 
to general work conditions of the plant. 

For this particular plant the study re 
veals that the majority were highly critical 
of repetitiveness, fatigue due to tension, 
but above all of mechanical pacing. One 
way or another the men asserted the re- 
vulsion they felt for mechanical pacing and 
repetitiveness. Thus, good plant conditions 
“don’t make the job good.” The same for 
good relations with foremen. The union 
is good because it becomes a psychological 
bulwark against pace, boredom and de- 
personalization. Promotions were sought 
chiefly to get away from the line. Also, 
absenteeism and turnover were very high. 

The authors do not believe the situation 
is irremediable. They suggest as correc- 
tive of mechanical pacing a short line and 
rest periods, a collective pace controlled by 
the men, interdependent functional relation- 
ships among the work group, “bank” build- 
ing and group incentive. As alleviation of 
repetitiveness they suggest job rotation and 
job enrichment (neither of them a viola 
tion of basic mass production principles). 
Job enrichment would put more operations 
back into the hands of each individual. An 
other reasonable suggestion is made as to 
the possibility of establishing teams on the 
line, 
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For many workers, worse than the pace 
and repetitiveness was the depersonalization 
which comes from holding a job of slight 
and easily replaceable skill. Job rotation 
and team-grouping would counteract this. 
This is a highly readable and intelligent 
piece of analysis. Students will await with 
great eagerness the further studies prom- 
ised by the authors. 

Puitip S. LAnp, S.J. 
Institute of Social Orde: 
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GOALS AND STRATEGY IN COL 
LECTIVE BARGAINING.—By Fred- 
erick H. Harbison and John R. Cole- 
man. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1951, ix, 172 pp. $2.50. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: Prin- 
ciples and Practices—By C. Wilson 
Randle. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 


Boston, 1951, xti, 740 pp. $6.00. 
CONTEMPORARY COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING.—By Harold W. Davey. 

Prentice-Hall, New York, 1951, xi, 532 

pp. $6.65. 

The growing accent on collective bar 
gaining, as such and in distinction to the 
problems of labor economics and labor 
relations, brings us these three new vol- 
umes to add to a rapidly lengthening shelf 
ou this subject. Union-management rela- 
tions are not the same as employer-em 
ployee relations, and authors in the field 
find it increasingly necessary to separate 
out from the more general treatises on la 
bor these special areas that touch upon the 
relations of organized workers in their 
dealings with managements. 

Harbison and Coleman set themselves to 
investigate the criteria by which to judge 
whether union-management relations are 
“constructive” or “destructive,” “good” or 
“bad.” They base their conclusions on 
direct observation of just above 100 indus 
trial organizations in a variety of indus 
tries. They rule out, as definitions of 
“constructive” collective bargaining, some 
frequently mentioned notions; they deny 
that “industrial peace,” “mutual survival,” 
or “harmonious accommodation” are suit- 
able standards for judgment. Instead they 
propose “the extent that it promotes the 
attainment of the commonly held goals of 
a free society” as the proper criterion fo 
appraising collective bargaining’s goodness 
or badness 
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Their hundred cases are studied and 
classified in the light of these goals, and 
three principal types of bargaining rela- 
tionships are identified: one of “armed 
truce” between the parties, another of 
“working harmony,” and a third of “union- 
management cooperation.” For each cate- 
gory there is a similar pattern of discus 
sion in the text: definition and character 
istics, management’s outlook and approach, 
the union outlook and approach, collective 
relations under the framework and the 
dynamics of the particular type. Special 
discussion of the determinants of union- 
management accommodation, internal 
forces in unions and companies, environ 
mental factors and the process of accom- 
modation, critique of commonly held con- 
cepts of collective bargaining, the goals of 
collective bargaining’s rela- 
-these make up the rest of 


ociety and 
tion thereto 
the book. 

Randle’s is a special kind of book on 
collective bargaining. The author explic- 
itly denies any express attempt to write 
ou the theory of bargaining. Rather it is 
a description of the principles and prac 
tices in negotiation of agreements. It 
makes a valuable manual for the amateur 
and a useful refresher for the practitioner. 
The description is explicit and detailed. 

A substantial introduction is devoted to 
a good but short history of collective bar- 
gaining and to the law of collective bar 
gaining. The three remaining parts take 
up the structure, the issues and the final 
signed agreement of collective bargaining. 

Under “structure” there is considera 
tion of the nature of the process, the unit 
and the representatives, the scope of bar- 
gaining, the parties, preparations for and 
conduct of negotiations. 

The issues treated are wages, hours and 
overtime, fringes, pensions, union security, 
seniority, grievances, settlement of dis 
putes. 

Discussior. of the agreement covers the 
document itself and the administration of it. 

The appendices are heart-warming: a 
glossary of labor terms, complete texts of 
the agreements of General Motors-U.A.W.., 
Cleveland Painting Contractors and the 
Painters District Council, A.F.ofL., and a 
railroad’s agreements with its major un- 
ions; a reprint of an actual arbitration 
award; and 25 pages of “sources of infor- 
mation.” In addition, there are reproduc 
tions scattered through the text exhibiting 
the actual forms used by government 
agencies and by companies and unions. 

Davey’s work is a more comprehensive 
manual intended to expose the main ele 
ments in the processes, problems and pol 


icles “of continuing significance” in col 
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lective bargaining. Necessarily, it touches 
the high-spots rather than probes pro- 
foundly. Major topics are negotiated pen 
sion plans, structural wage formulas, 
multi-employer bargaining, mediation and 
arbitration, administration of agreements, 
public policy and the bargaining relation- 
ship. 

Two special virtues commend this book. 
First is the up-to-dateness of the textual 
discussion and the reference material. It 
impresses this reviewer as one of the most 
remarkable accomplishments he has _ scen 
in a field that is extraordinarily dynamic 
and in which there is a wealth of new 
writing and study reported every month 
The author has digested and expounded 
the best synthesis of such research to lx 
seen in many a moon. 

The second notable contribution is the 
splendid bibliographical material. Each 
chapter is complemented by a generous 
and up-to-date reading list in the area un- 
der discussion. There is also here a triple 
appendix containing complete texts of the 
latest agreement between Swift and the 
United Packinghouse Workers, C.I.O., the 
agreement between General Motors and 
U.A.W.-C.1.O., and the text of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

MortIMer H. Gavin, S.J 
Boston College 


UNION SOLIDARITY: The Internal 
Cohesion of a Labor Union.—By Arnold 
M. Rose. The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1952, xx, 209 pp 

$3.00. 


Local 688 of the Teamsters claim 
10,000 members this year; at the time o 
this study of attitudes of its rank-and-fil 
(1949) there were about 8,500 
and the members questioned worked in 
fifteen different establishments. Few oi 
them are really teamsters: they are ware 
louse workers in hardware, shoes, candy, 
dry-goods with some factory workers 
from the same industries. They compose 


members 


one of the largest local unions in the 
American Federation of Labor, a semi 
industrial type, widely diverse in thei 


skills and covering a great cross-section 
of Saint Louis establishments. 

[he book is a socio-psychological study 
based upon direct interviews following a 
carefully tested and elaborate question 


naire. It is an investigation of what mem 
bers actually think about their leaders, 
their fellow members, their employers, 


their foremen, their fellows of other races 
and other religions. It inquires into what 
members feel is the proper role of tl 
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union, about the extent of democracy with- 
in the local, the services of the local, 
labor education, degree of participation, 
efficiency of officers and similar areas. 

One of the most interesting sections is 
the analysis of attitudes toward manage- 
ment. It will not surprise close students 
of the labor movement nearly so much as 
it will surprise the outside observer to find 
that there is no real conflict between the 
loyalty of the members to their union and 
that toward their employers. The vast 
majority of these rank-and-filers experi- 
ence no incompatibility in their loyalty to 
the boss and to the union. 

This is a specialized study of a single 
local union. It has limited application in 
the wide and varied field of union organ- 
ization and its conclusions may not be 
acilely generalized, but it is an illuminat- 
ng and scholarly examination of many 
areas of member-union-employer relations 
worthy of the time and attention of labor 
leaders, employers, personnel workers, em- 
ployer counsellors, sociologists and psy- 
chologists and all who are students of 

hor-management problems. 


t 
ir 
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Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 


\PPUNTI SULL’ EVOLUZIONE DEL 
SINDICATO.—Istituto Sociale Am- 
brosiano, Milan, 1951, 268 pp. 

The Istituto Sociale Ambrosiano, suc- 
essor of the “Ufficio Studi di Milano” 
offers in this study a survey of Unionism 
in Europe and the U.S.A. covering the 
problem in its essential elements as to 
structure and historic developments. 

Examining the different concepts con- 
cerned, the research deals with trade un- 
ionism (as understood by the Americans), 
socialist, marxist, revolutionary syndical- 
ism and the Catholic-social doctrine in 
the period between both wars and the years 
after World War II. 

Special attention is paid to the relation- 
ship between the syndicates and the polit- 
ical parties in the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
eastern and western Europe. The prob- 
lem of the relations between the syndicates 
and the different economic systems is 
broadly discussed in terms of the prob- 
lems peculiar to each type of economy. 
Che points of view in the field of trends 
in Russia may be of special interest. The 
syndicates in that country completely 
changed their character from being a 
means for improvement of labor conditions 
(as in trade unionism) to an instrument 
mainly of class-struggle (as in socialism), 
.ccelerating transformation of the state 
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towards socialistic concepts that would 
serve (as in bolshevism) as part of a sys- 
tem to obtain highest contributions of the 
masses building up “perfect socialism.” 

In 1918 at the first “Panrussian Con- 
gress” the organizations concerned were 
charged with serving as organs of eco- 
nomic reconstruction and thus became a 
part of the state administration. 

A serious crisis followed when the 
works councils proved incapable to carry 
out the functions delegated to them. Nev- 
ertheless the Soviet Union laid down in 
the law of 1927 on the economic organ- 
ization of the U.S.S.R. that the central 
council of the syndicates has to play an 
active part within the frame of the com- 
petence entrusted to the supreme economic 
council. The delegates, however, are re- 
stricted solely to a consultative vote. 

This study is useful in a period when 
works councils are recommended by pow- 
erful parts of the European labor unions 
as a means to help end the crisis of cap- 
italism and to bring about a new era of 
mutual understanding between workers and 
employers, finally establishing co-manage- 
ment. The study reveals the fact scarcely 
known in this country that the idea of 
Works Councils is Soviet-born. It was 
introduced into economic systems of the 
tree world—originally at least—not as an 
element of progress but to promote class- 
struggle, to undermine the economic sys- 
tems then in existence and to effect ulti- 
mately introduction of the Soviet system. 

Henry K. JUNCKERSTORFF 


iS ANYBODY LISTENING?—By Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York, 1952, xii, 239 pp. $3.00. 
The essays in this book, published orig- 
inally in Fortune, center loosely around 
the idea of communications in business. 
Mr. Whyte has analyzed the frenetic ef- 
forts of businessmen to improve communi- 
ty attitudes toward American business. In- 
dividual essays discuss efforts to sell busi- 
to the U. S. at large, 2. to its 
employees, 3. to the world, with two 
chapters on businessese. After two fur- 
ther chapters on internal communications 
of business, Mr. Whyte has four meaty 
sections on the inevitable results of “sci- 
entific” efforts to guide human relations. 
The most discussed chapters are those 
treating of conformist pressures upon the 
wives of management—and upon manage- 
ment itself. 
Mr. Whyte has little use for the job 
that has been done up to the present. Un- 
dertaken by “experts” in communications 
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and human relations, the work has been 
wooden and unimaginative. The attempt 
to employ “techniques” analogous to those 
which have been so effective in industrial 
production in solving problems of human 
relations has been pretty much a failure. 
More significantly, the drive has raised 
the fairly serious threat of stultifying ini- 
tiative, wholesome individuality and, above 
all, outstanding achievement. “Not ordi- 
uary mediocrity, this, but planned, engi- 
neered mediocrity,” the author terms it. 
(P. 232.) 

W “ol insists that the human relations 
of business must be improved by the men 
who compose business, not by consulting 
engineers. Mechanistic principles not only 
cannot produce social cohesion, they can 
transform men into automata. 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE.—By 
Agnes De La Gorce. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1952, pp. 213. $3.00. 

Up to now there has been no full biog- 
raphy in English of the beggar-pilgrim 
from near Boulogne who lived so heroic 
a life on the roads of Europe just before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

That is one reason why Benedict Joseph 
Labre has often been misunderstood and 
his providential significance often ignored. 
This translation by Rosemary Ward from 
the French doubtless will aid many to see 
the beggar in various shades of reality. 

The true and full value of this extraor- 
dinary peasant’s short years will not, 
however, be plain to every reader. Eco- 
nomically, the dirty saint was a sort of 
misfit; he did not contribute labor to any 
enterprise, possessed no tangible capital, 
made no provision for his future (his es- 
tate was found to be a breviary, several 
devotional books and pamphlets, holy cards, 
copies of the acts of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, a few coins, a torn calendar, 
scraps of orange and lemon peelings, some 
hard crusts). Politically, his influence on 
government and rulers was non-existent. 
To the contemporary philanthropist his 
tew needs and less wants furnished a great 
puzzle. To the aesthete, the artist or the 
businessman Labre may seem hardly worth 
notice. 

Yet he lived a full life, a life of service 
to many persons, years of sacrifice, hard- 
ship, pain and trial. His deeds would be 
quite ordinary and negligible, of interest 
to the historian maybe, except for their 
exceptionally intense motivation. Labre 
was nearly always acting out of love of 
God and men. Only this fact, of course, 
accounts for his attractiveness and his 
canonization. 
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Such rich motivation alone gives mean- 
ingfulness to his existence. It was within 
the reach of the beggar—and of the prin- 
ces, philosophers, aristocrats, soldiers, 
sociologists, economists, artists and busi- 
nessmen too, but probably not so well em- 
ployed as by the lice-ridden pilgrim. This 
account of a truly human life Points clearly 
to the importance of motivation in all hu- 
man activity. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


THE MISTAKEN LAND.—By Michael 
Ardizzone. Falcon I’ress, London, 1951, 
210 pp. $2.00. (The British Book Centre, 


New York) 


STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY.—By P. 
S. Joshi. Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay, 
1951, xiii, 304 pp. $3.50. (W. S. Hein- 
man, New York) 


These two books deal with a burning 
topic in world politics: the crisis in the 
development of the Union of South Africa. 
Both authors offer an inquiry as to the 
apartheid policy of Dr. Malan and _ his 
Nationalist Party tightening the Color bar. 
Both Ardizzone and Joshi are somewhat 
skeptical as to the future of the Union. 
Ardizzone thinks the country is on its 
way to chaos, Joshi believes that the Union 
stands today condemned at the bar of 
world opinion. 

The special importance of both studies is 
illustrated by the fact that the authors 
picture the dangers the country faces 
through communist infiltration from out- 
side. 

Journalist and one-time correspondent of 
a British newspaper group, Ardizzone held 
important positions in the South African 
press. He wrote his book in England after 
carefully analyzing the situation in South 
Africa during a period of four years. Ard- 
izzone believes that South Africa is on the 
verge of chaos and bloodshed which may 
lose to the free world not only the Union 
but the whole of Africa south of the Sa- 
hara. The author has seen night schools 
in the shanty towns of Johannesburg run 
by white men and women of social consci- 
ence for the few who can attend them, but 
the great mass of study is undirected and 
is devoted to whatever books the student 
can obtain. 

Never since the new creed that may 
rule the world was born, he says, has there 
been a better breeding place for commu- 
nism. Never have there been more half- 
educated minds ready to grasp facile theo- 
ries and to expound them with the elo- 
quence which every native Bantu possesses 
in his own tongue. There is little doubt 
that among these masses there are com- 
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unist teachers, trained in Moscow and 
slipped into Africa by the Soviet organi- 
zation known to exist in Abyssinia. The 
Bantu never will tell a white man of his 
political convictions. On the other hand, 
the white man does not know what the 
Bantus are speaking about in their meet- 
ings simply because he does not know the 
langue ige. The author lists a lot of details 
indicating that unity among the tribes may 
be increasing. Thus danger for the white 
1 ipulietice increases as secret arming 
seems to progress too. Nobody knows 
what plans have been spread to the four 
-orners of the Union by the bush telegraph 
which the white man cannot read. As 
Ardizzone points out, the West is in grave 
langer of losing Africa via civil war and 
communism. The Bantu has got a new and 
powerful ally in the Cape Colored men— 
one million people in a higher social posi- 
tion than his. Thrown with the great mass 
of the Bantu people by the Act of May, 
1951, which deprived the Cape Colored of 
the right to vote in parliamentary elec- 
tions, the group will be welcome as mili- 
tary instructors and expert organizers who 
served with the South African forces in 
both World Wars. 

The book is really a courageous one, elo- 
quent and vivid. Ardizzone can rebuke the 
objection that he is not familiar with the 
scene—an argument offered mostly to 
writers who did not live in South Africa. 
His warnings should be heard by the world 
and particularly by the United Nations, 
to which he finally appeals for help and 

ntervention. 


" Joshi’ book concentrates on the _his- 
torical elements which brought about the 
conflict in South Africa. The author even 
reproduces the texts of the document (in 
appendices) giving the views of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Government of India, the 
Union Parliament and President Truman. 


The book somewhat reflects the personal 
reminiscences and- experiences of the 
author, a teacher and journalist who has 
been living for over three decades in South 
Africa. He traces the history of the re- 
lentless struggle for equality waged by the 
non-whites against white domination in 
South Africa. 

Perhaps Joshi devotes too much space 
to the battle being fought against South 
Africa before the United Nations General 
borers A This reviewer believes, how- 
ever, that the organization will not be in 
a position to grant effective help, as the 
U.N. is no supra-state that can give orders 
to its members. The resolutions adopted 
in the case of the Indians in South Africa 
are, practically speaking, friendly recom- 


nendations to resume talks between the 
1952 
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nations concerned. Dr. Malan’s attitude is 
not favorable; he is not inclined to suffer 
intervention in “domestic affairs.” The re- 
viewer agrees with the author that de- 
velopments in South Africa clearly pre- 
dict a stormy clash of ideologies and ex- 
plosive racial tensions. Joshi’s suggestion 
to announce a “South African Charter of 
Human Rights” will have no chance for 
realization as long as Dr. Malan is in 
power. 
Dr. Henry K. JUNCKERSTORFF 
rs 
GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS. 

—By James Keller, M. M. Doubleday, 

Garden City, New York, 1952, 362 pp. 

$2.00. Doubleday’s Permabooks pocket 

edition: 35 cents. Canadian price: 39 

cents. 

In his latest book, Father Keller spells 
out, in almost primer fashion, the work- 
ings of government at every level. The 
precinct, ward, town, county, state and 
national government units are explained in 
simple language. Frequent examples of 
individual action are used to illustrate the 
book’s main thesis, which is: Government 
is as good as the people in it. 

The first line of the foreword states that 
the book is not intended for experts. As 
a matter of fact, many “experts” might 
profit by a re ading of this book. The prac- 
titioners of “government’ ’ could learn much 
from it. The positive is accentuated 
throughout, with no umnecessary space 
devoted to the negative aspects of public 
service or public servants. The year 1952 
is a particularly good year for this book 
to be read. A charitable attitude toward 
payrollers is urged upon the readers. 
Government as a career is suggested to 
those who feel there is room for improve- 
ment in the caliber of our present day 
public employees. 

Politics and religion are discussed by 
more people and understood and practiced 
by fewer than other areas of human 
activity. Religion should permeate the 
Christian’s entire existence. Politics (or 
government, if you prefer that term) 
touches nearly everything the citizen does. 
The two—politics and religion—come into 
contacts, even into conflict, with each other 
more often than the average person real- 
izes, Father Keller demonstrates the duty 
each of us has as a Christian and as a 
citizen to learn about the workings of our 
national, state and local governments. More 
than that, he shows that we are under an 
obligation to participate as best we can in 
the day to day operation of our govern- 
ment and the political organizations in our 
communities. Government Is Your Bust- 
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ness might not be the open sesame for you 
if you are seeking election to public of- 
fice, but if you want solid assistance in 
becoming a better Christian citizen of the 
United States, get your copy of it and read 
it now. 

DANIEL F. 

Chairman, 

Washington, 


CLEARY 
War Claims Commission 
D.C. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. — By 
William Henry Chamberlin. (New edi- 
tion.) Macmillan Company, New York, 
1952, two volumes: xv, 511 pp.; xi, 556 
pp. $15.00. 

It is remarkable that Chamberlin’s his- 
tory of the Russian revolution has re- 
mained the clz assic objective account of this 
complex event since its original publication 
in 1935. Even a chronological factual rec- 
ord, such as his work is, usually does not 
survive for more than a decade or so when 
it describes events so recently past. New 
records, memoirs of participants, diplo- 
matic disclosures and other sources of in- 
formation usually make such an account 
obsolete within a fairly short time. 

This has not been the fate of Chamber- 
lin’s work, for a number of reasons. First 
of all, it was the result of many years of 
careful, intensive investigation when the 
author was stationed in Russia. More im- 
portant, the Russian government has made 
later research by foreigners impossible 
within Russia and it has imposed upon its 
native historians the “official account” of 
the revolution. Moreover, many partici- 
pants in these events have taken their in- 
formation to the grave with them. Cham- 
berlin’s work therefore remains the best 
account available of the Russian revolution. 
It is as important today, in fact, as when 
it was originally published, and if there 
are shortcomings in the story he told sey- 
enteen years ago the intervening time has 
not revealed them. 

P. NEILL 
University 


THOMAS 
St. Louis 


READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY.—Alfred 
M. Lee, ed. Barnes and Noble, New 
York, 1951, 439 pp. $1.75 
The College Outline Series here adds 

another title to its long list, a volume 

that acknowledges reaction to many of 
these fifty selections in the editor’s classes. 

Lee, of Brooklyn College, divides his ma- 

terial into nine parts: the scientific study 

of human relations, socialization of the 
individual, human ecology, race, intergroup 
relations, social class, collective behavior, 
institutions and sociology in social policy. 
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The selections will serve at best as intro- 
ductions to the fuller studies by the so- 
ciologists represented. The great diversity 
of viewpoints and philosophies produces 
enough conflict to bear out the verdict 


that sociology is not yet a full-fledged 
science. 

7 
DIVINE PLAN FOR WORK AND 


WEALTH.—By J. P. McAulay, S.M. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin, 
1950, xi, 105 pp. 4 s. 


This little work is a carefully outlined 
and paraphrased edition of Quadragesimo 
Anno. Inevitably the divisions conform 
approximately to those of the Outline 
Press edition of the encyclical. The pres- 
ent version has the additional advantage 
of presenting a simple, clear pre-statement 
of each paragraph. This combination helps 
to make the text more intelligible to un- 
trained readers. Occasional references to 
other papal documents further enrich the 


explanation. 
* 


THE FLIGHT FROM GOD.—By Max 
Picard. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1951, xxii, 185 pp. $2.50 
“Tt is not true that man cannot organ- 

ize the world without God. What is true 

is that, without God, he can, in the last 
analysis only organize it against himself!” 

This judgment of man’s attempt to build 

an aseptic, Godless world is Pere de Lu- 

bac’s comment upon the inescapable frus- 
trations of all atheistic humanisms. 

Looking at the same phenomena, Dr. 
Max Picard, the Jewish convert philos- 
opher, describes today’s world as a flight 
from God. The feverish efforts to achieve 
success, to find pleasure, to forget are 
frantic attempts to avoid a confrontation 
with God. Man in flight from God nei- 
ther affirms nor denies; he avoids. He 
consciously adopts the agnostic position 
to avoid responsibility. For this reason, 
man (made to find peace in God) is mis- 
erable in his flight: ‘“He—whoever he 
may be—who flees from God, knowing 
that it is from God that he flees, is in 
Dread.” (P. 68.) 

Picard’s book is an anatomy of man’s 
life without God. He asserts that all as- 
pects of existence in the City of Man, the 
secular world of today, are the results of 
man’s terrified avoidance of the thought 
of God’s dominion. His conclusion, how- 
ever, is hopeful. Not only is the univer- 
sal flight from God an inescapable index 
of His presence (like a flying arrow point- 
ing back to the bow), but the flight will 
inevitably end—in the mystery of mercy 
or of justice. 
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ART AND TECHNIC 


Lewis 
Press, 


S.— By 
Mumford. Columbia University 
New York, 1952, 162 pp. $2.50. 
Mr. Mumford is essentially a moralist. 

Invited to give the Bampton Lectures at 
Columbia last year, Mr. Mumford seized 
the occasion to repeat his eloquent if gen- 
eralized exhortation for a new pattern 
of living with the balanced man renewing 
society, with machinery serving human 
needs and human needs unabashedly ex- 
pressing themselves in artistic forms. 

Man, the lectures insist, is both artist 
and technician, a symbol-maker and a tool- 
user. Today these two functions have been 
separated with the world of imagination 
devalued, and specialization and mechani- 
zation in undisputed control. Art and Tech- 
nics offers some sketchy suggestions (ex- 
panded in Mr. Mumford’s other books) on 
the causes and effects of the present situ- 
ation and sounds the call anew for cul- 
tural integration. 

In his summons to personal inner re- 
newal, Mr. Mumford identifies (and there- 
by confuses) Art with Religion. For him 
Religion continues. to be some kind of sub- 
jective surge stirring the depths of the 
pe ‘rsonality in an imperative itch for recog- 
nition and respect and love. Mr. Mumford 
finds traditional religious assertions un- 
worthy of intellectual consideration. His 
earnestness is hardly evidence that sub- 
jective surges must be respected. Unless, 
of course, one chooses to argue that man, 
the image-maker, is restlessly seeking to 
possess unconditioned Good and limitless 
Truth and total Beauty. Do such exist as 
more than metaphors? A basic question 
for Lewis Mumford, moralist. 

EpwaArp DUuFF 
Geneva, Switzerland 


MASS UND MITTE.—By Wilhelm 


Ropke. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlen- 
bach-Ztirich, 1950, 246 pp. Paper, 10.00 
Sw. fr.; cloth, 12.50 Sw. fr. 


Professor R6pke presents in his new 
book a collection of continuous essays, 
which, in his own words, should be re- 
garded as theme-variations on his now 
famous trilogy Gesellschaftkrisis der Gegen- 
wart, Civitas Humana, and Internationale 
Ordnung. Forcefully, the author describes 
European liberalism, contrasting it with 
collectivism which today, in the form of 
communism, has become a world menace. 
In our present society the time-honored 
norms of Christianity are giving way to 
an unrestrained rationalism. Values  be- 
come relative, ideas are degraded to ex- 
crescences of instinctive life, relations of 
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material production regulate intellectual 
life. From this inner instability it is only 
a step to pseudo-religious communism. 

Roépke suggests a solution by drawing a 
picture of the natural order. Human so- 
ciety cannot be “made.” <A_ highly de- 
centralized political and economic power, 
economic freedom based on_ the principle 
of secure and widely distributed private 
property, and the natural forces of a free 
market will insure this order without in- 
voking unbridled individualism, the other 
extreme. Communism, this “Islam of the 
20th century,” on the other hand, will not 
be satisfied with anything short of world 
power. Soviet Russia furnishes the living 
example. There is no place for the in 
dividual in this building; he has to fit into 
the structure of this mass, he becomes part 
of the collective. 

This regimentation 
both the danger of communism and our 
hope of escaping it. The danger exists in 
the inner instability of the West, an in- 
stability which came into being through 
the artificial repression of everything 
transcendental. The hope lies in the sur- 
rogate nature of communism itself. Com- 
munism requires complete submission from 
the individual, not to a genuine and or- 
ganically developed society but to the 
omnipotent state and to the mass society 
represented by the state. Human nature 
revolts against such unnatural super- inte- 
gration as soon as tne artificially main- 


Ropke regards as 


tained crusade atmosphere loses its in- 
fluence. Man and _ society cannot be 
molded and “made” at will. The fever is 


not going to last forever. 
In this belief, that there is something 
about man that distinguishes him as a hu- 
man being and that therefore he is superior 
to space and time and intellectual rape 
attempts, lies the essence of the fight 
against communism. 
Geza B. 
Duquesne 


GROSSCHMID 
University 


s 


“DUCATION FOR INTERNATION- 
AL UNDERSTANDING.—Edited by 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. America Press, 
New York, 46 pp. $.25. 

The urgent need for international or- 
ganization, the psychological barriers to it, 
the function of U N in blunting ideological 
antagonisms, the pempore and projects of 
UNESCO, the urgency of atomic control— 
these five topics are » concisely and lucidly 
developed men convinced of the need 
of sound education for international under- 
standing. 


_ 


JoHN Brewer, S.J. 
st. Marys, Kansas 
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HITLER’S INTERPRETER: The Secret 
History of German Diplomacy, 1935- 
1945.—By Paul Schmidt. Macmillan, 
New York, 1951, 286 pp. $4.00. 


This book hardly uncovers anything 
striking and has none of the trimmings of 
a learned study. The author relies ex- 
clusively but honestly on his memory. 
Juxtaposition with other available sources 
and well-established factual knowledge of 
the main events makes it easy to get at a 
fair evaluation of the author’s own ob- 
servations and interpretations. 

They are useful in supplementing do- 
cumentary standard sources and giving a 
valid, reliable and in no case misleading 
account; they facilitate final conclusions. 
Schmidt confirms once more that, con- 
trary to widespread opinion, the Austrian 
Anschluss was not previously agreed upon 
between Hitler and Mussolini at their 
Berlin meeting in 1937; that this Anschluss 
was rather “a shock to the Italians” 
(p. 84) ; furthermore, that Hitler’s maneu- 
vers in Central Europe were apparently in- 
fluenced by somewhat ambiguous British 
diplomacy rather than by the rather clumsy 
politics of fascist Italy. Lloyd George’s 
visit at Berchtesgaden in 1936 (p. 55), 
Lord Halifax’s interview with Hitler in 
1937 (p. 75 ff.), the meeting between the 
latter and George Lansbury of the British 
Labour Party (pp. 60-1), and the famous 
conversations with Neville Chamberlain 
(p. 90 ff.) deserve attentive reading. 

Anyone interested in unbiased fact find- 
ing will relish the account of Hitler’s 
abortive meeting with Franco (p. 192 ff.) 
and will easily find that this report may 
well serve to dot his i’s. In the author's 
own words “all other discussions ... were 
unreal and shadowy compared with Hitler’s 
conversations with Molotov in November, 
1940 . . . with the single exception of the 
conversation with the Japanese Foreign 
Minister Matsuoko in March, 1941... in 
which the coming disaster was quite clear- 


ly evident” (p. 233). 


The author carefully avoids taking sides 


in the affair of the unsuccessful revolt 
against Hitler on July 20, 1944; despite 
occasional mild criticism of Hitler’s ‘“‘auto- 


suggestive mentality” and professed (by 
the way, thoroughly authentic) adherence 
to the “ineluctable rule of moral laws in 
the lives of peoples,” Paul Schmidt main- 
tains the role of an objective, almost im- 
partial observer who stood as a mute on 
the diplomatic stage for 25 years... . 
Diplomacy has always been a very dis- 
creet profession. It is remarkable how 
refined this discretion became in our era of 
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open diplomacy, whose unparalleled masters 
were and are the modern totalitarian 
dictators. 

Schmidt, winding up his narrative with a 
reference to three months’ post-war con- 
finement in “the notorious concentration 
camp of Dachau,” remarks, “my experiences 
during this period were little inferior in 
historical and human drama to those of 
former years....” 

Maybe this is a rather subjective over- 
statement but an honest one, because there 
is basically nothing wrong with having 
been a bona fide loyal servant of one’s 
nation. Better to admit it openly than to 
go hunting for excuses. Besides, even if 
one takes exception as far as the Dachau 
reference is concerned, (which this review 
er most definitely does) it must be ad- 
mitted that only Schmidt’s former loyalty 
gave him the chance to reveal today the 
“secret history of German diplomacy 1935 
to 1945.” Its loss would have been a pity 
from the point of view of students of his- 
tory and political psychology of this crucial 
period. 

Kurt v. SCHUSCHNIGG 
St. Louis University 


THE EXISTENTIALISTS: A Critical 
Study.—By James Collins. Henry Reg 
nery, Chicago, 1952, xiv, 268 pp. $4.50. 


This work by an associate professor of 
philosophy at Saint Louis University sur 
veys the various streams which compris 
contemporary existentialism, notably those 
of Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel and Heidegger. 
But this analysis presupposes an exami- 
nation of what might be called the back 
ground of existentialism, namely, th 
thought of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche and 
Husserl, who have helped to elaborate the 
existentialist spirit and have developed 
most of the themes as well as the phenom- 
enological techniques employed by con 
temporary existentialist thinkers. 

Dr. Collins’ organization of his study is 
well conceived, and I think he is to be 
commended for limiting his study to the 
thinkers just mentioned, instead of includ 
ing (as is often done) such men as Lavel- 
le, for instance, whose connection with 
existentialism is peripheral or accidental. 
The order of treatment he has chosen is 
excellent, and his observation that the divi- 
sion into German and French existentialists 
has no meaning is quite correct. On the 
other hand, there is surely nothing arti- 
ficial about Dr. Collins’ grouping together 
(without, of course, confusing them) ol 
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Heidegger and Sartre or Marcel and Jas- 
pers. In fact, that order makes it easier 
to see what those men have in common and 
what is original to each. 

Nor will the contents of this study dis- 
appoint the reader. Dr. Collins’ work 
seems to me one of the best critiques de- 
voted to all the existentialists. His clear 
and accurate analyses, based constantly 
upon the original writings of each author, 
deserve the highest praise. The final 
chapter in which the author gathers to- 
gether the five existentialist themes (the 
“adventure of philosophizing,” descriptive 
metaphysics, man-in-the-world, the rela- 
tions of man with others and with God) is 
equally valuable. For purposes of analysis 
and the evaluation suitable to a critical 
study Dr. Collins adopts the point of view 
of theism and philosophical realism, but he 
carefully avoids the rhetoric and eloquence 
which that point-of-view too often inspires 
in well-intentioned writers who do not 
share his sound intelligence and technical 
competence. 


Furthermore, the study is far from 
being merely negative. Although the 
author is a follower of the traditional 
spiritual and Christian philosophy, he is 
too keenly aware of current trends of 
thought and of our pressing need for sound 
speculative effort to discard the whole con- 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF HEINRICH PESCH 


AE SE 2G PES, RB 
RICHARD E. MULCAHY, S.J., 


University of San Francisco 


In this unique study Father Mulcahy presents Heinrich 
Pesch’s relatively unexplored economic doctrine and 
social philosophy to the English-speaking world. 1952, 


228 pages 


“ 


nomic system. 


. a practical Christian interpretation of our eco- 
It is logical, concise and authoritative 
. a beacon light in our growing materialistic society 
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tribution of contemporary existentialism. 
He recognizes the worth of this contri- 
bution and points out that in many ways 
existentialism can greatly enrich man’s re- 
flection upon himself and upon the world, 
that, moreover, one of its greatest benefits 
has been that it has directed attention to 
concretely existing man, the man of un- 
certainty and anguish confronted with the 
mysteries of death, freedom, responsibility, 
error and sin. 

There are a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy of the principal theoretical and 
critical works on existentialism and an 
index of names. A French reader may be 
permitted to observe that the system of 
placing all notes at the end of the book is 
inconvenient. Typographically the book is 
flawless. 

This is an excellent piece of work. 

ReGis JOLIVET 
Catholic University 
Lyons, France 





P. 324: Letter to M. Charles Flory, Presi- 
dent of the 39th Social Week of France, 
July, 1952. Quoted from Discourse of 
January 31, 1952, to the Italian Catholic 
Association of Employers. 
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.’—ARTHUR T. DONOHUE, Marquette University 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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LET Peas 


From Strength to Strength 
. . . The issues that I have read so far 
are excellent. May God continue to bless 
this fine work. 
v" ‘ DecLaN Mauer, C.P. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 


I have just finished the May issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER, which goes from strength to 
strength. Fr. Land, as special editor and 
author of the last article, has done a mighty 
fine job: a splendid symposium, if I may 
say so. ANpDREW Gorpon, S.J. 


Catholic Social Guild 
Oxford, England 


Correction 


Your June issue published an article by 
Father de la Costa with the caption: 

If Western influence and ideas having 
unleashed the Asiatic revolution which ts 
destroying ancient institutions, fail to fill 
the resultant vacuum, Communism will. 

But the article itself does not assign the 
task of filling the vacuum to “Western in- 
fluence and ideas,” but to Catholicism. 
And Catholicism [claims the author] 
is not a Western thing, but a human 
thing, and all the more because it is divine 
in origin; .. . it belongs fully as much 
to Asia as to Europe. 
The caption, then, misrepresents a crucial 
point in the article, and I feel bound to 
call attention to it. 
Rogue FeErriots, S.J. 
Woodstock, Md. 


+ 
No Pie-slicing, Father Parsons? 


Father Parsons in “Social Thought of 
American Hierarchy” (June soctaAL oRDER) 
says, “The Bishops just about covered ev- 
erything in the field” of problems which 
confront Americans in this modern age, 
and that “the principal adviser of the 
Bishops in social matters was Monsignor 
John A. Ryan, professor of moral theology 
and economics at the Catholic University.” 

It is strange then that the question of in- 
terest was not referred to in Father Par- 
sons’ article, since in The Commonweal, 
(Dec. 23, 1931) in a communication cap- 
tioned “Greed is the Witch,” Monsignor 
Ryan wrote as follows: “No amount of 
juggling with such phrases as_ shorter 
working hours, higher wages or planned 
production, and no manipulation of the 
changes which they contemplated, can get 
rid of the necessity which faces capital 
of accepting lower rates of interest.” 
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Monsignor Ryan emphasized his view of 
the interest question in an article entitled 
“Economic Internationalism” in The Com- 
monweal (Feb. 1, 1935) where he said: 
“There is one possible effect of our Re- 
covery Program which might become im- 
mensely helpful to all the nations, but 
which has, up to now, received very little 
attention. It is the drastic lowering of the 
rate of interest. The central object and 
method of the Recovery Program is to pro- 
vide labor with more purchasing power in 
order that products may be taken off the 
market and business activity increased. 
This means that labor must obtain a larger 
share of the national product. But labor 
cannot obtain a larger share unless a 
smaller share goes to capital.” 

It is to be noted that Monsignor Ryan 
did not seek “a bigger pie,” but a bigger 
share of the pie. It is profit, which can be 
only in the form of interest, that causes 
unemployment and the necessity for “Eco- 
nomic Internationalism.” 

M. P. Connery 
Providence, R. I. ‘ 


.. ++ Depends on Bishops’ Interests 


Not everything that Msgr. John A. Ryan 
thought or wrote found its way into the 
Bishops’ annual statements. No doubt 
Msgr. Ryan thought a lower rate of inter- 
est was imperative, and no doubt so did 
many of the Bishops during the period 
studied. None of them seems to have 
denied the idea of interest in itself, nor 
did they feel that it was incumbent upon 
them to set the basis on which profit was 
to be computed. They were concerned 
with absolute values, not relative ones. 

WItrrip Parsons, S.J. 
Georgetown University 


Washington, D. C. 
s 


Whose Omission? 


From the stress which Father Parsons 
put on the American Bishops’ “gradual” 
recourse to subsidiary function, I ex- 
pected him to discover at least one ret- 
erence to a movement urged incessantly 
by the Roman Pontiffs: Catholic Action. 

Do the 81 public statements not refer at 
all to lay leadership and cooperation as 
urged for all Christian lands by the Popes? 
Or have the references slipped by Father 
Parsons? 

Epwarp C, JENSON 
St. Louis 
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